
Fall Facts 
Issue: 1950 




Who Are 
The TV Reps? 



see page 90 



Is Use Of 
i Marginal Time 
Increasing? 



see page 107 



Booming? 



see page 37 



What 24 Points 
Should Sponsors 
Remember? 



see page 32 



Where And When 
Can I Buy TV? 



see TV map, page 33 



h>at's 
The Fall C'ltlook 
By Industries? 



see page 29 



Are Transcriptions 
Getting Better? 



see page 55 



What Selling Proof 
Can Radio And TV 
Provide? 



see Air Power, page 47 



I Will Unions Will Nighttime 
luddy TV Waters? Net Rates Decrease? 



see page 94 



see page 80 



Are Radio Networks 
Declining? 



? 



see page 79 





WMBG 
WTVR 
WCOD 



FIRST 
STEP TO 
SALES 

IN RICHMOND 



Like the child that takes the first step 

and discovers it can walk, 

your first step in Richmond 

to discover the sales power of radio 

and television is to use 

the Havens and Martin stations. 

These pioneer NBC-programmed facilities 

have established an enviable history 

of listener loyalty in Virginia's first market. 

An advertising message on WMBG, WTVR, WCOD 

will give you maximum exploitation 

of your potential sales power 

in this high-effective-buying income area. 

Your nearest Blair man 
is anxious to tell you more. 



Havens & Martin Stations are the only 
complete broadcasting institution in Richmond. 



FIRST STATIONS OF VIRGINIA 



Pioneer NBC outlets for Virginia's first market. 
Represented nationally by 
■John Blair & Company. 
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SPONSOR REPORT 



Fall, 1950 to 
mark sponsorship 
shift of some 
key programs 



Fall spot campaigns 
to start earlier 



th 



is year; 



Campaigns to 
watch this fall 



Pepsi-Cola and 
Biow relax long- 
standing aversion 
to transcriptions 



'TV Results" and 
"Radio Results" 



17 July, 1950 

You'll find most to p radio network shows whose spon s ors have made the 
shift to daytime or TV still on the nighttime air come October and 
November. But under new sponsorship. "Fibber McGee & Molly," dropped 
by S. C. Johnson, was snapped up by Pet Milk. "The Fat Man," which 
produced so well for Norwich Pharmacal, will go to work for Camel 
cigarettes next fall. With competitive bid for business being stepped 
up in many lines, proven packages, especially those reasonably priced, 
should find ready sponsors. 

-SR- 

Competition for time slots on desirable stations is intense this sum- 
mer. Representatives and stations predict that, as a result, spot cam- 
paign planning is earlier this year. One West Coast observer notes 
that cold remedy advertisers, among shrewdest of spot users, are 
scrambling for availabilities weeks earlier than usual. 

-SR- 

There's plenty of money, but consumers are getting choosier about 
where it goes. That creates competitive situations in many fields 
worth watching this fall. Some worth keeping your eye on are (1) 
battle of cigarette brands, especially if federal bill to sharply re- 
duce tax of cigarettes selling for 12c a pack or under goes through; 
(2) margarine vs. margarine, and margarine vs. butter; (3) battle of 
the automobiles. Production has stepped up to point where tougher 
competitive techniques are inevitable. Kaiser-Frazer will be in there 
slugging; (4) battle of the toothpastes. Will Colgate hold its domi- 
nant position? Will Pepsodent, the former leader, move up from third? 
(5) Consumption of bread is going down. What strategy will bakers 
use? (6) Production of milk is up, but so are prices. Dairies will 
be doing more advertising to meet this situation. 

-SR- 

When Pepsi-C o la, through Biow, recently announced test of Golden Gate 
Quartet transcription series (sold by Transcription Sales, Inc.) over 
WDIA, Memphis, history was being made. Both Pepsi and agency had 
long-standing aversion to e.t.'s; this marks first exception. If suc- 
cessful, series will be extended to 31 markets and local bottlers will 
be urged to participate. WDIA is Negro audience station, indicates 
Pepsi "soft-spot" strategy in fight to top Coca-Cola. 

-SR- 

There's no shortage of TV or radio result stories these days. A few 
years ago the advertiser wanting sales effectiveness data on broadcast 
advertising found it in very short supply; today a note to SPONSOR 
will bring facts and figures on most kinds of businesses. 
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More fape being 
used by nefworks 



A word of caution 
about nighttime 
radio 



MBS and NBC 
doing most mood 
programing 
among nets 



All eyes on 
Lever strategy 



'Deals' 



waning, 
but . . . 



Unobtrusively, tape recordings ar e becoming m or e in vogue among net- 
work advertisers. This fall plenty of net programs will be tape re- 
corded. Tape got its start on networks when inferior quality of 
e.t.'s almost lost ABC the Bing Crosby Philco series several seasons 
back. ABC hastily bought 24 tape recorders and saved account. Most 
individual stations have tape recorders now ; by turn of year, Tape 
Network, Inc. (coalition of stations geared to give tape reproductions 
on fast schedule) may be open for business. 

-SR- 

Agencies who have s e en media scares come and go send out word of cau- 
tion about deserting night radio because of TV effect. They reason: 
there will be 7,000,000 to 8, 000, COO sets this fall. But there are 
nearly 90,000,000 radio sets. Sure, potent TV is having effect on 
nighttime listening. But it isn't knocking out 90, 000, 000-set medium. 
If you're not in TV areas, you have nothing to worry about. If you 
are, nighttime radio may still be your answer, providing you find out 
how to program to capture the available radio audience. 

-SR- 

ABC, which used to feature a domin ant programing mood each night, 
isn't worrying about block these days. CBS, which started mood pro- 
graming, isn't either. MBS is big mood programer with mystery- ad- 
venture on Monday and Tuesday, drana and variety Wednesday, drama and 
adventure Thursday, musical variety Friday, audience participation' Sat- 
urday. MBS has audience participations from 1:30 to 4:30 and kid 
skeins from 5:30-6:00 weekdays. NBC features music Monday nights, 
comedy Tuesday and Saturday. Soap operas are big theme on NBC, CBS, 
and ABC weekday afternoons. Mood situation won't be far different 
this fall from previous spring. 

-SR- 

Am ong upcoming a ir campaigns, none will attrac t more attention than 
those for Lever Brothers this fall. It's certain that new management 
will make strenuous bid to regain ground lost to Procter and Gamble 
and Colgate-Palmolive-Peet during past few years. Root of Lever trou- 
ble was very late start in synthetic detergent field. Aside from 
soaps and detergents, there's rebuilding to do on Pepsodent , Rayve 
Shampoo, and Hair Wave Sets. Jelke Good Luck Margarine will be ac- 
tive. It'll be an exciting fall and winter for the Big Three . . . 
and for advertising agencies, national representatives, networks, and 
stations serving them. 

-SR- 

Although flurry of radio and TV "deals" by agencies and advertisers is 
diminishing, two recent ones involve Durkee Foods and Bulova dealers. 
Durkee deal, evidenced on Ohio stations particularly, gives station 
5% of money taken in monthly by local Durkee distributor in return for 
announcements. Bulova is strictly local deal devised first by Texas 
store that advertised watch at $1 down via mail, with station keeping 
half, dealer half of first installment. Thereafter, dealer keeps all. 
Plan spreading fast. Frits Snyder, Bulova radio chief, knows of p.i. 
technique; to date finds no way to stop it. 
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ROGERS HORNSBY 
In Batting,— 

WHEC 
In Rochester 



one r/Atr 



WHEC is Rochester's most-listened-to station and has 
been ever since Rochester has been Hooperated! 
Note WHEC's leadership morning, afternoon, evening: 





STATION 


STATION 


station 


STATION 


STATION 


STATION 




WHEC 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


MORNING 


43.9 


17.2 


9.6 


6.6 


17.8 


3.1 


8:00-12:00 Noon 
Monday through Fri. 














AFTERNOON 


38.2 


24.8 


7.9 


15.2 


9.6 


2.8 


12:00-6:00 P.M. 
Mondoy through Fri. 












Station 


EVENING 


40.6 


27.7 


8.0 


9.6 


12.9 


Brood cast 
till Sunset 


6:00-1 0-.30 P.M. 
Sunday through Sat. 




WINTER- 


SPRING 


1949-1950 




Only 



HOOPERATING 



BUY WHERE THEY'RE LISTENING: - 




N. Y. 
5,000 WATTS 



Representatives: EVERETT- McKINNEY, Inc. New York, Chicago, LEE F. O'CONNELL CO., Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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COHEN HANDLES FITCH 

Confirming our telephone conversa- 
tion of last week, the advertising man- 
ager of the F. W. Fitch Division of 
The Grove Laboratories, Inc., our cli- 
ent, was surprised to read in the 22 
May issue of sponsor that Campbell- 
Mithun was listed as the agency for 
Fitch. 

Harry B. Cohen Advertising Com- 
pany, Inc.. has handled the advertising 
for Fitch since last July. 

Both the client and the agency real- 
ize that such a slip-up can occur very 
easily. However, the client has asked 
us to request that you print a correc- 
tion to indicate the correct agency rep- 
resentation. 

Mary Dunlavky 
Timebuyer 

Harry B. Cohen Advertising 
New York 



FREE & PETERS SALES CLINIC 

Aside from the personal publicity 
you gave me in your "Applause" col- 
umn in your 19 June issue regarding 
the Free & Peters sales clinic, I also 
wanted to thank you for giving this 
the amount of space you did. I am 
sure Free & Peters stole the show on 
this clinic idea and they will use it to 
make their operation harder hitting. 
You can't go far wrong in commend- 
ing these kind of efforts. 

Louis J. Nelson 
W ade Advertising 
Chicago 



It was fine to see your editorial in 
your most recent issue regarding the 
sales clinic recently held by Free & 
Peters in Chicago. We are delighted 
to see that recognition is being given 
to the fact that radio and television 
station representatives have something 
important to contribute to industry 
discussions of basic issues affecting 
broadcasting stations, as well as to the 
fact that many representatives are in 
fact making that contribution to the 
industry. 

Many people in the industry fail to 
realize that the national sales repre- 
sentative has a truly national view- 
point of the industry and that from the 
representatives' vantage point an in- 



IOWA-NEBRASKA 

SALES 

are made by . . . 



KMA Audience 
Impact 

Impact in 140 rural counties of 
Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri and 
Kansas, — that's what KMA, 
Shenandoah, Iowa, offers. 

KMA Programming 
Experience 

25 years of broadcasting ex- 
perience means KMA com- 
pletely covers the rich rural 
Omaha-Des Moines market 
with programs farm and small- 
town dwellers like to hear. 

KMA Merchandising 
Cooperation 

KMA merchandises accounts: 
surveys its retail grocery and 
drug outlets ; informs all 
wholesalers, dealers, and dis- 
tributors of accounts on the 
air; publicizes programs and 
personalities who sell for ad- 
vertisers; displays advertisers' 
products in its Mayfair Audi- 
torium, where weekly hundreds 
of Midwest farmers are enter- 
tained. 

That's why your schedule must 
be on KMA to cover the rural 
Omaha-Des Moines market! 



KMA 



SHENANDOAH, IOWA 

Represented by 
Avery-Knodel, Inc. 




Under Management of ' 

MAY^BRCjADCASTING CO. 

. , Shenandoah. Iowa 



COME ON IN • • • 



THE MARKET'S FINE! 
The San Diego Market/ 




RetaH Sales $729,000,060 

Industrial Payrolls $66,000,000 

-^-^vy 'Payroll $97,000^000^ 

"FT Farm Products $57,000*000 

World's largest tuna port 

ncFease; in "Retail Sales ,434.% 
since 1940 



c IN fACT • . . 



i 




San Diego — the 
nation's 26th 

market in population — has the high- 
est Retail Sales -Index of.any^U. S. 
city - in the first 40.** 

YES, THE SAN DIEGO MARKET'S 
FINE.., AND GETTING FINER! 

An* Remember 



KCBQ— CBS is the. only San Diego network 
station to increase in over-all Share-of-Audi- 
ence during 1949, with all, other- network 
affiliates- taking, a nosedive! v 

Local and national spot advertisers buy more 
programs^on^KCBQ— CBS thaiuon any two 
other San Diego network stationstcombined! 



Sowl 



lit Sari, Diego • • . c|p as San Diegans do « . 



;S SELL WITH KCBQ 




*S. D. Chamber of Commerce 
"S.R.D.S. Consumer Markets 1949-1950 



Charles E. Salik, President 




5000 WATTS 



CBS 
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(CBS) 

JAMESTOWN, N. DAK. 
FARCO, N. DAK. 



Frequency 600 K C 

Power 5000 Watts 

Licensed to Operate 
Full Time 

Representative 
George P. Hollingbery 



SUMMARY DATA — DAYTIME 



BMB percentages indicate percent of Radio Families that comprise the 
weekly audience — All counties in which 10% or more Radio Families listen to 
KSJB at least once a week. 



Frequency 910 K C 

Power 1000 Watts 

Licensed to Operate 
Full Time 

Operated by the Jamestowr 
Broadcasting Company 




MINOT, N. DAK. 
(On Air August 1,1950) 



We offer general market information below, which is not intended to he interpreted as 

station KCJB coverage. 

Minot, North Dakota, is the third largest city in this state, and had the 
largest increase in population (1950 census) of any city in the state (32%) 

FIGURES BELOW INCLUDE AREA DESCRIBED AS 
MINOT RETAIL SALES ZONE: 

Population 133,662 
Radio Homes 33,415 
Retail Sales 37,459,000 
Bank Resources in excess of $40,000,000 

(KCJB — MINOT, NORTH DAKOTA — Is Owned by Jamestown Broadcasting 
Company (KSJB) and can be purchased at reduced combination rates with KSJB) 





BMB 


1949 


BMB Station 




Percentage Levels: 


County 


Radio 


Audience 




Units 


Families 


Families 




90% and over 


5 


11,120 


10,560 




80% and over 


13 


22,330 


20,240 




70% and over 


23 


34,560 


29,920 




6096 and over 


37 


56,480 


44,040 




50% and over 


54 


109,660 


72,650 




40% and over 


73 


147,980 


89,900 




30% and over 


85 


172,390 


98,470 




20% and over 


100 


215,680 


108,720 




10% and over 


119 


291,590 


120,500 





dividual station in an individual mar- 
ket can survey the whole field and see 
how he is doing in comparison with 
other factors. The representative has 
access to much research material of 
varying kinds for widely different mar- 
kets and stations; he is in a position 
to view a variety of management and 
operating technique? among stations 
of all types: he is in a good position 
to render judgments on such impor- 
tant factors as programing, based on 
his study of causes and effects in many 
places. And he can and should pass 
on this information to his stations, as 
Free & Peters did. 

As a matter of fact, we are doing 
the same thing ourselves. As a result 
of many, many months of study of the 
over-all spot broadcasting picture, tele- 
vision, and other factors, we have ar- 
rived at a number of fundamental con- 
' elusions. We are applying those con- 
clusions to the circumstances that ex- 
ist in each of our markets, and then 
arriving at specific recommendations. 
When this point is reached, the station 
involved is asked to visit us especially 
for a meeting on the subject. 

We have so far held three such meet- 
^ ings. Another is in progress in New 
York now, and two more are sched- 
jj uled for Chicago this week. We feel 
■ that the results of the meetings thus 
far have been excellent — that we have 
a keener awareness of the station's 
1 problems and what it is trying to ac- 
complish in its own local market, and 
7' that the stations go back with a fresh 
viewpoint and a broader perspective 
on the whole industry, along with spe- 
cific recommendations from us on all 
programming and sales problems. 

John Blair 
President 
John Blair & Co. 
Chicago 



»'iMi mi m it mm i m * i 



We read with a good deal of inter- 
est of the recent Sales Clinic held by 
Free & Peters . . . and with particular 
interest your editorial in the 19 June 
issue, which closes with the observa- 
tion that this is the first sales clinic 
held by a representative since Petry 
did it in the early '40s. 

We'd like to raise a meek little voice 
from up here to say that Kettcll-Car- 
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adio's most loyal audience 
writes one WLS program 
207,000 letters 
I in three months! 



STUMPUS Wlth Ca P Uun Stubb )' aiul tlle Buccaneers is 
broadcast daily from 10 to 10:30 a. in., with 
advertising participation available at regular one-minute 
rates. For rates, availabilities and latest Midwest Nielsen 
figures on listenership and cost-per-tlionsand, call, wire or 
write SAI.F.S MANAGER, WLS, CHICAGO 7. 



Lis tener- Confidence and 
Acceptance Pay Off in Mail — 
and in Definite Sales Results 

WLS Slumpiis. continuously bringing 
tin* largest daily response we have record 
of in Chicago radio, features the same 
kind of friend U voices, the same neigh- 
borly spirit and loj) quality talent that 
WLS listeners have come to expect when- 
ever thev tune the 890 spot on their dials. 

WLS listeners know the products ad- 
vertised on this powerful participation 
program will he dependable, for the) 
have followed WLS advice for more 
than a quarter century. 



anv tonne married couples 



lie 



heavy -spending age-group from whom so 
much of our mail comes, grew up listening 
to WLS in their family homes. Main were 
members of \outh groups given special 
recognition by W LS . . . and it is only 
natural this lifelong listening habit carries 
over, for W LS lias always programmed 
for the family. 

Stumpns is typical of the clean, whole- 
some fun we provide, just as School Time 
and Dinner Hell typify our service — and 
Sinmpns response is typical of the way 
radio's most loy al audience . . . the sub- 
stantial fauriU folks in 217 counties . . . 
respond to words from WLS and buy 
W LS-advertiscd products. Listener loy alt) 
predicates advertising results. 



CLEAR CHANNEL Bone of the NATIONAL Bara Ban 



890 KILOCYCLES, 50,000 WAITS, ABC NETWORK — REPRESENTED BY \\ JOHN BLAIR & COMPANY 




Ihe 
PRAIRIE 
FARMER 
STATION 
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*7&e&c leadina stadia atatiottA, 
(MVUf m fcoov&i, aetwonA affiliation 
and tc0ie& of ntanAefo wwed. *7ue 



one t&ina t&ecp all nave in common 
i& &ood Tflanay&ment, wnUcn aufo- 
^taticallcf 0tean& tofe liAtenina 
valued lm me audience, and top 
adventiMnfy valued lot ($oci. 



^ ree & ^Peters, inc. 

Pioneer Radio and Television Station Representatives 

Since 1932 



NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA DETROIT FT WORTH HOLLYWOOD SAN ERA.XCISCO 



EAST, SOUTHEAST 

WBZ-WBZA Boston-Springfield NBC 

WGR Buffalo CBS 

WMCA New York IND. 

KYW Philadelphia NBC 

KDKA Pittsburgh NBC 

WFBL S } 'racuse CBS 



WCSC Charleston, S. C. CBS 

WIS Columbia, S. C. NBC 

WGH Norfolk ABC 

WPTF Raleigh NBC 

WDBJ Roanoke CBS 

MIDWEST, SOUTHWEST 

WHO Des Moines NBC 

WOC Davenport NBC 

WDSM Duluth-Superior ABC 

WDAY Fargo NBC 

WOWO Fort Wayne ABC 

WISH Indianapolis ABC 

KMBC-KFRM Kansas City CBS 

WAVE Louisville NBC 

WTCN Minneapolis-St. Paul ABC 

KFAB Omaha CBS 

WMBD Peoria CBS 

KSD St. Louis NBC 



KFDM Beaumont ABC 

KRIS Corpus Christi NBC 

WBAP Ft. Worth-Dallas NBC-ABC 

KXYZ Houston ABC 

KTSA San Antonio CBS 

MOUNTAIN AND WEST 

KOB Albuquerque NBC 

KDSH Boise CBS 

KVOD Denver ABC 

KGMB-KHBC Honolulu-Hilo CBS 

KEX Portland, Ore. ABC 

KIRO Seattle CBS 



50,000 
5,000 
5,000 
50,000 
50,000 
5,000 

5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
50,000 
5,000 



50,000 
5,000 
5,000* 
5,000 

10,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 

50,000 
5,000 
5,000 

5,000 
1,000 
50,000 
5,000 
5,000 



50,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
50,000 
50,000 

*CP 



Here's the Sensational 



LOW-PRICED 
WESTERN 

That Should Be On Your Station! 




PROVEDJFOR^SYEARS!^ 




AMERICA'S 
GREATEST SALESMAN! 

Pays off with the very 
first broadcast! 



Most Sensational Success Story 
Ever Offered for Local Sponsorship! 

Interstate Bakeries (Annual Gross Sales: Over 
$58,000,000) say: "The CISCO KID has certainly 
sold a lot of bread for us. We have never seen our sales 
force more enthusiastic. This applies to our grocers also. 
Enclosed find our renewal for 6 additional years." — Roy 
L. Nafziger, Pres. 

Sensational Promotion Campaign — from buttons to 
guns — is breaking traffic records! 

This low-priced 
Vi - H o u r We stern 
Adventure Program 
is available: 1-2-3 
times per week. 
Transcribed for lo- 
cal and regional 
sponsorship. Write, 
wire or phone for 
details. ' ■ 
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ter is presently lading plans for its 
fourth Sales Clinic to be held in the 
fall of 1950. 

We held our first Sales Clinic in 
March of 1949; and upon its success, 
adopted the idea of holding two such 
meetings annual!} . Although we rep- 
resent only 19 stations in New* Eng- 
land, and are strictly Regional Repre- 
sentatives, the efficacy of such meet- 
ings is attested by the attendance. Our 
first meeting was attended by 39 radio 
station executives from those 19 sta- 
tions. The second meeting, held in 
November, 1949. had an attendance of 
51; and the third meeting, held in May 
of this }ear. was attended by 70 sta- 
tion men. 

So we know from experience that 
heavy dividends accrue from such 
Sales Clinics. 

Incidentally, may I say I think your 
magazine is doing a splendid job; is 
concrete and down-to-earth with real 
meat on its hones. Keep up the good 



wor 



k. 



Elmer Kettkll 

Kellell-Carter 

Boston 



BAB'S MITCHELL ON NEWS 

sponsor. 19 June, is one of the best 
yet. 

I am delighted to note that BAB's 
comments on news were helpful to you 
in decorating your story '"Tips to a 
news sponsor. ' 

I think some stations will take ex- 
ception to your suggestion that five 
minutes of news is enough and I am 
inclined to agree with them. I can 
remember from my experience at 
WT0P that we often programed 35 
minutes of news in a single 45-minute 
period and found that an) attempt to 
cut this volume of news down was met 
by a loss in audience. Surely it makes 
better sense to assume that the qual- 
ity and not the quantity of the news 
presentation determines the fatigue 
point of the listener. 

Newspapermen deny radio's claims 
as America's preferred news medium 
on the grounds that radio talks in 
headlines only. Although 1 don't con- 
cede that point, it is certainly true 
that restricting the news to five minute 
capsules forces emphasis on headlines 
(Please turn to page 24) 




For the two big ones 
on the West Coast, 

use the two 




sure-fire lures 



You're not just fishing around when you use 
KHJ, Los Angeles or KFRC, San Francisco to 
cover the two biggest markets in the West. 25 
years of successful selling prove that these two 
key stations land the big ones every time. Com- 
plete coverage, more sales impressions per dol- 
lar, plus proven ability to deliver sales response 
— are all yours with these key stations of Don 
Lee— the Nation's Greatest Regional Network. 




KFRC * San Francisco 



5000 WATTS • 610 KC 



KHJ • Los Angeles 

5000 WATTS • 930 KC 



DON LEE 

BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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Represented Nationalhj by JOHN BLAIR & CO. 
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' Baffling case this month. 

Fact is, the missing let- 
ters aren't really missing 
at all — you can find them 
on practically every time- 
buyer's list. |ust follow 
the clues for the answer: 
CLUE NO. 1 

This letter is common to 
all twelve radio stations 
in Greater Miami. Only 
difference island )fif hat 
a difference!) .this one 
belongs to the 50,000 watt 
station, biggest in all 
Florida. 
CLUE NO. 2 

Stands for & reat ,ocal 
programs, personality 
shows like Butler's Pan- 
try, Party Line, Today's 
Top Five (consistently 
out - rating all competi- 
tion ) 
CLUE NO. 3 

You'll find the third let- 
ter in fillings — for it 
belongs ro the station 
that is attracting more 
local and national adver- 
tising dollars in 1950 
than' ever before 
CLUE NO. 4 

It means Surveys that 
prove this station has 
more daytime quarter 
hour "firsts" than all 
other stations in town put 
together; more top-rated 
local shows, more top- 
rated network shows; and 
daytime has more listen- 
ers than all three other 
network stations com- 
bined ! 

(Check vour answer here) 



i 




FIRST in Miami 



Katx has 
the figures 
to prove it 



50,000 WATTS 



Queries 



This new feature will present some of the most inter- 
esting questions asked of SPONSOR'S Research Dept. 
Readers are invited to call or write for information. 
Address: 510 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 



<|. What percentage of children view television in comparison to 



A. 



A. 



adults viewing it? 

iSeiv York advertising agency 

A recent study of 1,850 families resulted in a percentage ratio of 
56% children viewers and 44% adult viewers. In this study the 
children viewing television numbered 1.050. 

Can you give us the dates of SPONSOR success stories on spot 
announcements and station hreaks, like Btilova? 

Network 

The following list of sponsor issue*, should be helpful: 31 Janu- 
ary 1949, page 32; 28 February 1949, page 23; 18 July 1949, 
page 41; 1 August 1949, page 48; 12 September 1949, page 36. 



t|. Have you done any service or comprehensive articles on the ef- 
fect of TV; also, we are interested in anything you have done on 
the effect of TV on other advertising media? 

A etc York librarian 

A. Two recent sponsor publications are available, and should be val- 
uable for your purposes. They are Radio Is Getting Bigger andA 
199 TV Results. ( Both are free to sponsor subscribers, otherwise 
$1.00 per copy. Bulk rates given on request. ) 

Q. Can you tell us how many television sets have been produced so 
far this year? 

Clothing manufacturer 

A. Latest report from the Radio-Television Manufacturers Associa- 
tion states: "TV set shipments during the first four months of 
1950 are estimated at 1,925,000 (i.e., shipments to dealers)." 
The April report shows set shipments by manufacturers to dealers 
in 36 states and the District of Columbia. 

How does television affeel the viewer's eyes? 

Midwestern department store 

A. According to a recent report from the American Optometric Asso- 
ciation by Dr. Carl F. Shepard, "Television docs not harm the 
eyes, but quite often it brings out the fact that a visual problem 
exists in the individual which might overwise have not been dis- 
covered until later." 

Q. Can you tell me which of your issues carried stories on early 
morning programing for farmers? 

Sew York advertising agency 

A. 3 January 1949, page 28; 31 January 1919. page 16: 18 July 
1949, page 30; 1 August 1949, page 30: and 15 August 1949, 
page 36. 

||. In your 5 June issue, you refer to surveys of drug products dis- 
tribution in several Alaskan cities. How can 1 get these? 

Western advertising agency 

A. The survevs were made bv Alaska Researchers to cover Anchor- 
age, Fairbanks, Juneau, and Ketchikan. Write to Pan American 
Broadcasting Company, 17 East 42nd Street. New York 17, N. Y. 
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Promotion Plan 
Tailor-made tor 
Your Station! 



YOU NEED THIS PLAN 

1. If yours is a NEW STATION! 

2, If yours is an established station 
with a NEW STORY! 



3. If yours is a station which needs 
a SALES and PROMOTIONAL 
SHOT IN THE ARM! 



Here's a time-tested promotion plan 
that goes to work making friends for 
your station the moment you put it into 
effect. It gets your station call letters, 
frequency and slogan into locations with the highest traf- 
fic counts in your locality. It costs you nothing. Instead 
it pays off to you in dollars and cents. And it does not 
tie up your own sales or promotion department. Get the 
details right away on this successful promotion plan. 



Dixie Sales Promotions, Inc. 

L^Sheratun Bnn Air Building— Augusta, Geonjia = 
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The TEX BENEKE Show . . 

exclusive Beneke and Miller 
arrangements by one of 
America's tap bands! 



"Swing and Sway with 
SAMMY KAYE" 

. . . featuring 

The Kaydets, the Kaye Glee 
Club, other name artists. 





OLD NEW ORLEANS . . . 

starring Jimmy Lytell and 
the "Delta Eight." Dixieland 
jazz and happy blues. 



FRAN WARREN sings . . . 

a dramatic vaice and 
personalized style just for you 
and your listening audience. 
Allen Roth conducts. 



Music by ROTH 

Allen Roth's orchestra and 
I 6-voice charus. Everything 
fram barrelhouse to 
Beethaven . , . richly 
arranged. 



THE "CONCERT HALL OF THE AIR" 



. . . outstanding symphonic musicians and soloists 
under the celebrated baton af Arthur Fiedler. 




Here's JUNE CHRISTY 

with the Johnny Guarnieri 
Quintet — a new approach in 
sophisticated rhythm. 



The RAY McKINLEY Show 

. . . Ray McKinley, his vocals, 
his drums and the most versatile 
band in the land. 




CLAUDE THORNHILL presents 
Win A Holidoy" ... a famous 
band plus a local-national contest: 
listeners name untitled melodies, 
win trips to New York. 



"THE SINGING AMERICANS' 

Dr. Frank Black's Male Chorus . . 
top choral performers, a con- 
ductor of renown, plus varied 
instrumental support. Ray 
Porter, assistant conductor 
and arranger. 



Johnny Desmond on 

"THE MUSIC OF MANHATTAN"... 

the melody and music that reflect 
the mood of fabulous New York City. 
Musical direction by Hugo Winterhalter. 



with 



the new era 




Complete shows with these big names 
and many more ... for top 
sponsor-appeal, top sales power! 

You get more practical help than ever before 
from the new Thesaurus. More big stars are 
being added to the Thesaurus family . . . drawn from 
the vast fund of recording artists at RCA Victor 
and other talent sources. You get comprehensive 
programming, promotion, publicity ... a steady 
flow of hit tunes before they're hits . . . weekly 
continuity . . . special shows . . . voice tracks, 
tie-ins, cross-plugs, time and weather jingles, 
sound effects, mood music . . . lots of production 
"extras." Network-experienced writers do your 
scripting. New THESAURUS can help you to more 
sponsored programming! 




recorded 



program 
services 



Radio Corporation of America 
RCA Victor Division 

120 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
MU 9-0500 

Regional Offices: 

445 No. Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago 11, III. 
Whitehall 4-3215 

1016 No. Sycamore Ave. 
Hollywood 38, Cal. 
Hillside 5171 



IfouA spat admdmnfy 
Uto*%fs Oft k/UDU — ike 
BoMm station ta km/e 
imeeased Us ovemtt audience 

dmm^ ike past yeai — §udke% 
mfimtdmf ike tamest ftmkm 
audience kmed, dudnty total 
mted time ip&riodt, ta anf 
Ba$U$% mdm siaiim (at ike 
past twelve mmkksl 



50,000 WATTS 
BOSTON 




Represented Nationally by John Blair 
Owned by the Boston Herald -Traveler 



C. E. Hooper Reports • April 1948 through April 1950 
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17 July 1.930 



iV«f#; #####/ renew 



These reports appear in alternate issues 



New National Spot Radio Business 



SPONSOR 

American Home 

Products 
Best Foods 
HI at?. Brewing Co 

Lever Bros 
Le\ <-r Bros 

Thomas J. Lip ton Inc 
National Assoc of To- 
bacco Distributors 

Procter & Gamble 
S <Sr Fine Foods 

Seeek & Kade Inc 



PRODUCT 

Anacin 

;N lie oil 
Klatx beer 

Good Luck margarine 
Lifchuo> soap 

Tea 

I lid us try promotion 

Shasta 

Coffee 

Musterolc, Pertussin 



AGENCY 

Dnane Jones < N. V.) 

Kenton & lt..uks (N. V.) 
Kastor, Farrell, I ,'hesley it 

Clifford <\. V.) 
BBD&O (\. V.) 

SSCXB < Y, Vi) 

Voting «X Rnbieain < V A . ) 

Wesley Assoc (N. V.) 

Daiicer-Fitzgcrald-Saniple 

(N. V.) 
I'ootc, Cone Belding 

<S. F.) 
Erwin, Wascy < N. V.) 



STATIONS-MARKETS 

30 mrcluilll-slzed ritirs 

ISO ink!* 

Four Texas mkts 
Major mkts 

16 lukts 
I0U mkts 

27 sta; 
27 mkts 

Major Mich., O., Indiana 

ink ts 
12 Columbia 
Par stns 

5 I mkts 
(.8 mkts 



CAMPAIGN, start, duration 

A uue Hits, eliainbrcak ; 1*) Jiin-end of 
year 

Ainieiiits, cliahibreaks ; 10 Jul; 2 wk- 
or more 

V nitc mts; summer cantpaieu 
Ann etuis on women's J»artic sho^s; 

] 1 Jul ; 13 wks 
Vniiciuts; 10 Jul; H wks 
Viiucuits; CI Jul; 6 wks 
Vnuciuts, 27 Aug; 5 ^ks 

Vinieiiits ; 11 Jul; H wks 

Second Cup of Coffee Time; 7 Au«; 
52 wks 

Annemts; Oct; 26.30 wks 
Sep; 26-30 wks 



New and Renewed Television (Network and Spot) 



SPONSOR 


AGENCY 


NET OR STATION 


PROGRAM, time, start, duration 


American Tobacco Co 


BBD&O 


WNBT, 


N. V. 


20-src film', 21 Jim; III wks (it) 


American Tobacco Co 


BIID&O 


\\ Mtr. 


K. Y. 


20-ser film; 17 Juii; 11 wks In) 


American Tobacco Co 


BUD&O 


W MZ-TV, Boston 


20. sec film; 2 1 Jun; 10 wks (l>) 


Arnold Bakers Inc 


Benton & Bowles 


VI .Mi l . 


N. \, 


One- mill partir; 22 May; 52 wks (n) 


P. Ballantine & Sons 


J. \* alter Thompson 


KNlill, 


IHywd. 


One- mill film; 28 Jun; 27 wks (n) 


The Best Foods 1 nc 


Benton & Bowles 


«MIT. 


iN. V. 


One. mill partir; 29 May; 13 wks In) 


Borden Co 


Young K Rubieaui 


VT MIT, 


N. \. 


20-sec film; 3 Jun; 52 wks (r) 


Bulova Watch Co 


Biow 


WIIZ-TV, Boston 


20-sec, 10-see lilui; 5 Jun; 52 wks (r) 


Harry T. Campbell Inc 


11. Lee Hoffman 


V, RGB, 


Srhrn. 


Onc-min film; 17 Jun; 13 wks ( n ) 


John E. Coin Co 


Chambers & Wiswell 


WKftB, 


Srhen. 


One. mill film; 19 Jun; 52 wks In) 


Allen B. Dum out 


Campbell-Ewald 


Vt'HZ.TV, Boston 


20-sec film; 16 Jun; 13 wks In) 


General Foods Corp 


A oung & Rubieam 


W NUT, 


N. Y. 


llnpalon™ Cassidy; Sun 5:30-6:30 juii ; 










wks In) 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 


Co ni pt o n 


■W 11Z-TV, Boston 


20-sec film; 21 Jun; 52 wk» In) 


Gordon Baking Co 


N. W. Ayer 


W'NBT, 


N. Y. 


Ilopaloui; Cassidv; jiun 5:30-6:30 pin; 1 
<u) 


Great Atlantic X Pacific Tea 
Co 


Paris & Peart 


V, NI1K, 


("lev,.. 


20-srr film; 19 Jun; 52 wks In) 


Gruen Watch Co 


Stockton, West, Burkhart 


Vi NBT, 


N. Y. 


20-sei- film; 25 Jim; 52 wks In) 


Gruen Watch Co 


Stockton, ^ est, Burkliart 


kMHI. 


lllywd. 


20-srr film; 27 Jun; 52 wks (n) 


Lam on t Corliss & Co 


Cecil & Presbrey 


Vt NCT, 


N. V. 


20-see film; 5 Jul; 13 wks (r) 


.Morgan Jones Co 


Vietor van tier Linde 


VI NBT, 


N. Y. 


One-mill film; 13 Jun; 26 wks In) 


C. II, iVlnssclman Co 


Clemen'! s 


V. NBT. 


N. V 


20-srr film; 18 Jun; 52 wks (u) 


ftorth American Sweets Co 


H. B. LeQuatte 


WPTZ, 


Phila. 


One-iuiii film; 19 Jun; 39 wks lr) 


Pcp>i Cola Co 


Iliow- 


V. NBT. 


N. V. 


21). see film; 9 Jun; 52 wks (r) 


Polaroid Corp 


BJID&O 


KiMlll, 


Illywil. 


20-ser film; 15 Juii; 52 wks lr) 


Potter Drug & Chemical Co 


Atherton & Currier 


W NBT. 


V Y. 


20-srr lilui; 1 5 Jun; 26 wks In) 


Potter Drug & Chemical Co 


Atht rton & Currier 


KNB11, 


Illywd. 


20-ser film; 16 Jun ; 26 wks I n ) 


Procter & Gamble Co 


Benton & Bowles 


W NBT, 


N. \. 


20-srr film; 22 Jun; 15 wks In) 


Procter & Gamble Co 


Compton 


Vv NBT, 


N. Y. 


20-srr lilui; 16 Jul; 52 wks In) 


Procter & Gamble Co 


Pedlar & Ryan 


V.NBT, 


N. Y. 


20-srr film; 3 Jul; 52 wks In) 


Ron so n Art Metal Works liie 


Grey 


WMIT, 


N. Y, 


20-sre film; 1 Jul; 26 wks |r) 


The F & M Schaefer Brewing 

Co 


KBD&O 


WBZ.T1 


, Boston 


Oiie-uiiu film; 19 Jun; 52 wks ( n ) 


Standard Brands 1 tie 


Compton 


\\ M i l , 


N. Y. 


20-see film; 3, 7 Jul; 52 wks (u) 


Standard Brands I ue 


(.ompton. 


K.Mill, 


Illywd. 


20-sec film; 28 Jun; 52 wks (u) 


TWA 


ltBD&O 


W NBT. 


N. "k. 


20-sec film: 20 Jun: 52 wks (il) 
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National Broaileast Sales Executive Changes, Sew Agency Appointments 
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Station Representation Changes 



STATION 



AFFILIATION 



NEW NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 



KALI . Pasadena 
W€AM, Camden, IS, J. 
WKXL, Ilo>al Oak, Mich. 
WPIK. Alexandria, \ a. 
WPOR, Portland. Me. 
\C¥SW, Pittsburgh 
WXCI. Richmond 



I ndepeudeiit 
Independent 
I ndcpeudcnt 
Independent 
ABC 

I mlepciidcn t 
Independent 



Schepp-lteiner Co, IS. Y. 
Schcpp-Reincr Co, IS*. Y. 
Ilil F. Best, Detroit 
.Schepp-Rcii;cr Co, IS. Y. 
Fverctl-MeKiiiitey I lie, N. ^. 
John Blair & Co, Chicago 
Independent Metropolitan Sales, IS. Y. 



Advertising Agency Personnel Changes 



NAME 

VI Anderson 
Stephen P. Bell 
Joan Law Bishop 
I)a\id Roffcy 
Jack Buker 
Donald A. Burns 
Jack Cahill 
Jeanne Carroll 
Taylor S. Castell 

K at liar in o tie It cede r 

Kenneth S. Duffes 

Ward V. F.\ans Jr 

Franklin II. I,r:if 

John Ilalpem 

Bay Ilenze 

Bogcr R. Hunt 

Dick Hunter 

Kuth Jone- 

Julian Kocuig 

Chester Kulcszu 

RoEierl C. Loehrie 

Stuart Ludlnm 

Mai McCrad> 

Ralph F. M< kimiie 

William It. Maillcforl 

Joel L. Martin 

Prcscott Metenlf 

Lcs Mosel> 

John Neal 

William It. Oyd* n 

Ft-llier Ojala 

Richard J. Oniric? Jr 

V* . Donald Roberts 

Richard C. Rosenthal 

Cynthia Logan Saak\itne 

Itert M. Sarazan 

Jerry Schucphach 

Walter I. Sejf 

Gary Sheffield 

F.rwin Spitzrr 

f.ddic Stanley 

Brendan Sull i\ an 

Krt-d >\ . Swan.sdii 

W illiam I . 'I odd 

Fiigenc Waddcll 

* harlcs >\ . ^ eager 

J 11 1 en Marshall /issen 



FORMER AFFILIATION 

Atufra Corp. IS. ^ ., pub rel exee 
McCaun-Kricksoii. IS. ^ ., acct exee 
Foot*-, Cone «K Rclding, Chi. 
Geyer, IScwell c£ Cancer, .N. ^ ,, copywriter 
Long,. S. F. 

Oakite Products Inc. IS. ^. 
W. F. Coleman i .o, S. F,. pres 
Compton, N. ^ . 

Keuyon *K Frkhardt. \. ^ head of marketing, merchan- 
dising a-ii d re. search 

Puh rel consultant 

Conistoek. Duffes & Co, Buffalo 

Bauer <X Black, Chi. 

A. C. ISielsen Co, S. F.. > p 

Frwin, Wascy X Co, IS, ^ ,, as>t radio, t\ dir 
Wessou Oil. s|s 



George P. I Iol I high cry Co. Chi 

Benton & Bowles, IS'. Y,, time buying dept 

IIirshon>Carficld. N. ^ ., as-oc copj chiei 

RBD&O, !S. V, head of tv prod 

IS. A. \S inter, Des Moines, aeet exec 



V W. Aver, V ^ . 

W CK Y, Cincinnati, natl sis mgr 



Marion Harper Assoc, IS. ^ ., \p 
Independent radio, t\ prod 
Itiow i !o. S.F.. co-ingr 
WINS, \. ^ ., prog dir. prod ntjir 
WFYC, Alma. Mich., *p, gen mgr 
Doherty, Clifford & Sheuncld. IS. V 
St, Louis County Observer, S|. L., sis 
CBS, IS. ^ ., Western sis ingr 

Walcrtown, S. I)., Public Opinion, natl ad\ mgr 

J. Walter Thompson, IS, Y.. copy stuff 

Ilceht Co. Wash, pnld dir 

Jim Baker &. Assoc, .Milwaukee, \p 

Better Business Bureau, Itallo., %p 

head of agency same name 

Ilirshoii-Cnrficld, IS. \ cop\ chief 

J el em ou ut Pictures, L. A., prod head 

C.K., N. ^ ., ad> ami sis prom super* 

Coodkind, Joiec c* Morgan, Chi., > p, aeet exec 

(in cr, iSewell & Ganger, N. ^ <"opj dir 

J. I). Tareber & Co, V ^ ., consultant 

Abner J. Celula & Assoc, Phila. 

IIea<I of own pMhlle rd co, Miami, N. Y. 



NEW AFFILIATION 

.McLaren, Parkin, Kabn, N. ^ .. head of radio, \\ de]>t 
Buthrauff ci Bj an, N. ^ .. acct exec 

Ad\<-rtest Research. New Brunswick, mgr of tv sis dept 
Same, copy gronp dir 

Botsford, Constantine **C Gardner, S.F., a<et exec 
Bass & Co. IS". Y., acct exec 

ISew tv stn repres<*ntati\ e outfit, Jno. J. Cahill & As*oc, S.F. 
SSCc* B, N. radio time bu\er 

Cecil & Presbrcj, IS. Y ., acct exee 

John Falkner Arudt, Phil a., dir puh rel 

Moser & C.otins, Utica. acct exee 

C. J. LaBoche & Co, IS. Y .. merchandising dept 

Same, > p and mgr of new w c?trm hrancb in S.F. 

Pedlar & By an, N. asst radio, t> dir 

Ra-Tel Representatives. IS. ^ sis 

West Coast Radio Sales, S.F.. m^r ol S.F. office 

Same, Atlanta office 

Sain c, supervisor of all ined ia on Pei'C*s Tide 
Same, copy chief 

Dancer-Fitxgerald-Sainple, \. h<*ad of t\ eoiinnl prod 

Langhammcr & A^hor, Omaha. siip»*rv of copy 
Duanv Jones, IS . Y., tv dir 

Brisachcr. Wheeler ei Staff, L.A., aeet exec 
Paul II. Rayiner Co, acct exec 
Edward Petry *t Co, IS. ^ ., aeet exec 
Minil Mogul, N. Y.. dir of r<*scareh 
West->Iar<|iiis Inc, L.A., ra<Iio, t\ staff member 
Foote- Cone & Itcldtng, S.F., aeet super* 
Products Services Group Ine, IS. aeet exec 

LcYally Inc.. Chi., ui£r of radio, t> dept 
SSC&It, N. V., time buyer 
John Blair, St. L., acct exec 
SSC&B, IS'. vp 

Itarnc) Loin. Fargo. IS. I>., acct exec 

John C. Dowd, Boston 

Robert J. Fndcrs, Wash., > p 

Carfiel*I & Cuihl, S.F., acct super* 

Theodore A. jNewhoff. Balto., ass<ic 

McLaran, Parkin *V Kahu. IS. ^ ., aeet 4-\e4* 

Same, >p in charge of ereathe prod 

> ick Knight, L.A., exec \p 

Pet<T Hilton, IS. Y"., acct exec 

Bass <*l I M. Seeds Co, Chi., > p, acct exec 

Monroe F. Dreber Inc. N. ^ ., copy dir 

O'Bi ieu X Dvrrancc, \. Y., % p 

Gray & Rogers, Phila., asso< media <Iir 

Mclviii, Newell X Rertor. Illywil, exec * p 



Your Spot Radio Dollar 
Is A Better Bargain Than Ever 

WHO Costs 52% Less 
Than in 1944, and Influences 
66% More Buying Power! 



JLjven though the costs of most commodities and services have risen by leaps 
and bounds since 1944, comparisons prove that spot radio in Iowa actually 
costs less today than five years ago. 

In terms of home radio sets, WHO cost 52% less than in 1944. This of course 
is due to the fact that Iowa home sets have increased by 1,236,000 (136%) 
since 1944* (and modern research proves that sets make today's audience). 



Even more startling than the lowered 
time-cost-per-thousand-home sets, however, 
is the fact that Iowa income in the same 
period of time increased $1,510,100,000, or 
66%. (Iowa's income in 1944 was $2,287,- 
000,000; in 1949 it was $3,797,100,000.) 
// in 1944 the expenditure of $1 for radio 
time impressed $1,000 of income, $1 today 
would impress an income of $3,460. This 
means that expenditures on radio today in 
Iowa are more effective as regards total 
income by the astounding amount of 346% ! 



Since 1944, Iowa radio homes have even 
increased 29%, for a total of 769,200. Com- 
paring WHO's 1944 and 1949 rate cards, 
this represents a drop of 10.6% in time 
costs, per thousand radio homes. Thus, in 
addition to covering far more radio homes 
and receiving sets per dollar, spot-radio 
advertisers on WHO influence vastly 
greater purchasing power now than in 
1944. And, remember this analysis is for 
home sets alone — it omits the hundreds of 
thousands of sets in Iowa cars, barns, stores, 



schools, restaurants, offices, etc., as well as 
additional millions of sets in WHO's vast 
secondary areas in "Iowa Plus." 

No wonder WHO is today a "Better Buy 
Than Ever." For additional facts about 
WHO's great audience potential, write to 
WHO or ask Free & Peters. 

* SOURCE: The 1949 Iowa Radio Audi- 
ence Survey. This famous Survey of radio 
listening habits has been made annually 
for the past twelve years by Dr. F. L. Whan 
of Wichita University and his staff. It is 
based on personal interviews with thou- 
sands of Iowa families, scientifically se- 
lected from cities, towns, villages and farms 
all over the State. 

As a service to the sales, advertising, mar- 
keting and research professions, WHO will 
gladly send a copy of the 1949 Survey to 
anyone interested in the subjects covered. 




+ for Iowa PLUS + 

Des Moinss . . . 50,000 Watts 

Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 

FREE & PETERS, INC 
National Representatires 





IOWA MARKET COMPARISONS 






1944 1949 1949 Increase 


Retail Sales 


$1,240,815,000 $2,423,608,400 


95% 


Income 


$2,287,000,000 $3,797,100,000 


66% 


' Farm Income ... 


$1,627,000,000 $2,265,000,000 


33% 


Bank Check Transactions....$2,058,885,000 $3,159,176,000 


53% 
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Pid he svjij 

CBS 




WILSON. NORTH CAROLINA 

to one of the nation's 
highest cash farm 
income areas! 



ALLEN WANNAMAKER, 
WGTM, WILSON, N. C. 

fit/ 

WEED S COMPANY, 
NATIONAL REP. 



5000 WATTS FULL TIME 
590 KC 




3/r. Sponsor 



George J. Abrams 

Advertising manager 
Block Drug Inc., Jersey City, N. J. 



"Test. test, test: then ride, ride, ride. 

This is the basic advertising theory of George Abrams. advertising 
manager for the Block Drug Company. "Put the spot in and test it: 
if it proves good, then ride hard.' says Abrams. One of his first 
self-appointed tasks at Block was to develop a systematic file system 
for the analysis of spot effectiveness. Through this systematic test 
and check, the company found last fall that 90' r of the spots used 
increased sales in their respective markets over the previous year. 

Abrams is not testing with peanuts. At 32. he is pushing around 
advertising dollars in the seven digit field. Block Drug has allotted 
him $4000.000 this year. Of this, $2,000,000 will be devoted to 
Amm-i-dent; the remainder to 24 other products. Over 509r of the 
total budget is used for radio. The company usually uses five spots 
(at times a saturation of 50 1 per week in 170 markets. 

Abrams began his career at 16 as a reporter for the Orange Daily 
Courier. From reporting he graduated to advertising. He made the 
rounds from the National Biscuit Company as an all-around adver- 
tising assistant, to the Whitehall Phannacal Company as product ad 
manager, to the Eversharp Company as director of market research. 

Block Drug hired Abrams as advertising manager in 1947 (he 
was then 291. He soon found out that the advertising had to do the 
selling for the company; there was no sales force. It wasn't as if 
sales weren't on the upgrade when Ahr-ams entered. They were 
a\eraging o'/< to 10'/? increase annually. However, with Abram's 
guidance, sales practically doubled for 1949 and thus far for 1950 
as compared to 1948. His explanation is "radio." Relatively little 
radio had been used prior to his arrival. In 1951 air media will get 
over 70'/( of ad budget. 

Continuously testing. Abrams and Block Drug recently signed for 
a new TV network show. The Amm-i-dent Mystery Playhouse (CBS. 
Tuesdays. 10:00 p.m. I, and the daytime radio show. Quick As A 
Flash (ABC, Tuesdays and Thursdays. 11:30 a.m. I . 

Happily married. Abrams has at least one personal problem for 
which his basic theory hasnT worked. "That's my 
George, a little downcast, "I get 
hard— I'm still in the 110V 



I game, says 
the idea. 1 test it, and then 1 ride 
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MR. SPONSOR: 

How to Sell Vegetoble 

Slice rs-T/rou sands of em /- 

At 11 PM . . . 

On a recent Saturday night at 1 1 o'clock, ten minutes 
of straight advertising on WJBK-TV sold over 4000 
vegetable slicers. At a dollar apiece this meant over 
$4000 of business at a time cost of only $180. With 
no gimmicks or come-on, and in a time bracket usu- 
ally considered poor, the orders poured in so fast 
that 6 telephone exchanges were completely knocked 
out. Think of it! Selling $4000 worth of potato 
peelers at 1 1 on a Saturday night and putting 60,000 
phones out of order — all this at a cost of only $180. 

Phenomenal sales results, yes, but not at all exceptional 
when the medium is WJBK-TV. In the abundant Detroit 
market, the superior 
programming, top-notch 
talent, and high listener- 
response of WJBK-TV 
combine to give your 
message the sales punch 
• . that pays off. 

WJBKiff DETROIT 

N At SALES HEADQUARTERS: 488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, ELDORADO 5-2455 

Represented Nationally by THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. 




A BIG BONUS 
FOR SPONSORS! 



ALL THIS 
PROMOTION 



iVeti? developments on SPONSOR stories 




CAR CARDS... 

with sponsor credit appear through- 
out the year and cover the entire 
city. 




24-SHEET BILLBOARDS... 

blanket the complete Philadelphia 
Market Area, promoting WIBG 
programs. 




WINDOW DISPLAY... 

of sponsor's products faces directly 
on Walnut Street— downtown — the 
only such display on this busy 
thorofare. 



DIRECT MAIL... 

goes out regularly to selected 
dealer lists. Hard-hitting broad- 
sides promote sponsor's campaign 
and urge store cooperation. 



WIBG 

10,000 WATTS 



PHILADELPHIA'S MOST 
POWERFUL INDEPENDENT 
• 

Represented by ADAM J. YOUNG, Inc. 



p.s. 



S66 '. "Not sponsored — but big business' 

IsSUe: 22 May 1950, p. 34 

Subject: Bobby Ben-.on 



Six-shooters are blazing all over the place. 

The latest newcomer to the shows of the Wild West is Wild Bill 
Hickok who's galloping into the field backed by the Delira Corpora- 
tion which is prepared to invest $5,000,000 to guarantee his success. 

Six manufacturers of cowboy clothes for kiddies have gotten to- 
gether to set up the Delira Corporation. Their idea: eliminate loose 
control of trademark rights that has become so prevalent among the 
other cowboy merchandising shows. 

The Delira Corporation will have complete merchandising control 
over the Western gear represented. The six companies now in the 
plan are: Robert Bruce Knitwear Co.; Irvin B. Foster Sportswear 
Co.: DeLuxe Wash Suit Co.; Varsity Manufacturing Co.; Schmidt 
Manufacturing Co.; and Saenz Manufacturing Co. These companies 
will carefully choose 14 others; the 20 members alone will share in 
the indorsements. The retailers will be just as carefully chosen; only 
members of the American Merchandising Corporation and stores 
with a favorable reputation will carry the line. 

By fall, Wild Bill Hickok should be stampeding the air waves, 
radio and TV. And it probably won't be too long after that that he'll 
be in the movies and comic books. Present plans call for a series of 
52 T\ half-hour shows. 39 weeks of 15-minute-dailj transcribed ra- 
dio shows, and four films a year. Guy Madison and Andy Devine 
will star in the productions. Cost ot the radio and TV shows will 
fall to the sponsors who will be permitted to advertise whatever they 
wish on the programs. Cost of movies will he borne by producing 
company to whom profits from same will go. 

The Western-type show for juveniles has been hot. As SPONSOR 
brought out in "Not sponsored — but big business.' the Bobby Benson 
name sold, from March to May of this year, over §300,000 worth of 
merchandise in Macy's alone. It is reported that sales of Hopalong 
Cassidy-endorsed products this year will reach approximately $20,- 
000,000. Wild Bill Hickok will be shooting for a slice of this multi- 
million-dollar market. 



Seel "Mail orders by the millions' 

IsSUe: 22 May 1950, p. 28 

Subject". Mail orders 

RCW continues to keep the mailmen moving. 



Recent reports of success in mail orders by T\ can be added to 
those given in "'Mail orders by the millions." After testing Instant 
Photo for two weeks on KFI-TV, Los Angeles; KLAC-TV, Los An- 
geles; KK0?S, San Francisco; and KPIX, San Francisco. RCW En- 
terprises is now spending $20,000 weeklv on WOR-TV, New York; 
WGN-TV. Chicago; WBKB-TV, Chicago; WPIX, New York; 
WATV. Newark; KTSI-TY. Los Angeles; KLAC-TV, Hollywood; 
and KPIX. San Francisco, in promoting it. 

The company has found that it pays to pa\ the premium rate on 
IV and use the better evening hours. As in radio, they do not buy 
spots but slick to five-minute participations, using from one to three 
per station each evening. One WCN-TV broadcast brought 2.500 
dollar sales. Another on WPIX, 1,000. Sales are still on the increase 
as coverage is expanded. At present, 8,500 to 10.000 orders per day 
are being received. 

Generally, RCW has found live commercials pull better than film. 
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MEET NEW YORK'S BEST SALESMAN! 



WMGM...THE STATION WITH THE LARGEST GROSS BILLING OF ANY INDEPENDENT STATION IN THE U.S.A. 

/ 




s 



More than 90 per cent of WMGM's current spon- 
sors are RENEWALS! Pofen, Proof of WMGM's 
ability to SELL — and keep on selling. 



▼ F 



Renewing sponsors renew with INCREASED AP- 
PROPRIATIONS! Convincing proof that WMGM 
SELLS— and keeps on selling! 



A nd no wonder — what a program lineup: 



-^C Shows like MGM Radio Attractions — 8 different star-stud- 
ded MGM recorded shows — to do a down-to-earth selling job 
for you.' 

-^C New York's most complefe sports schedule! With the great- 
est staff of sportscasters in America (many are WMGM "exclu- 
sives"). Including Ted Husing ... Red Barber. .. Connie Desmond 
... Marty Glickman ... Bert Lee ... Sam Taub . . . Clem McCarthy 
. . . Bud Palmer . . . Ward Wilson. 

■yi And the town's brightest presentation of news, music, and 
special eventsl From the 6:00 a.m. Newsreel Theatre straight 
through to Jack Eigen's great celebrity-packed "night owl" 
show from the Copa that signs off at 4 a.m. 



For FALL,, , It's a FACT 

You should FIGURE on using 




~« the Stars 



711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22. N.Y....MUrray Hill 81000 



Radio Representatives, Inc.— 737 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 



Superior 7-8121 



17 JULY 1950 
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/n Buffalo you can go places 



fast with 



WW 




—AND ITS HIGHER-THAN-EVER RATINGS 







1 «osw 


»2a 2Sfe 




Leo J. ("Fitz") Fitzpatrick 
I. R. ("Ike") Lounsberry 



RAND BUILDING, BUFFALO 3, N. Y. 

National Representatives: Free & Peters, Inc. 



510 Madison 



I Continued from page 10 I 

and sacrifices detail. A side In side 
comparison of the scripts of a five- 
minute and 15-minute news broadcast 
will dramatically emphasize this point. 

Finally, you must recognize the dan- 
ger in overemphasis on a five-minute 
program segment. Many stations — ■ 
notably the network affiliates — find it 
difficult to program in this staccato 
fashion. Most of them do a splendid 
job to the complete satisfaction of 
their clients with the 15-minute news 
segment. Why sow the seeds of dis- 
content in the face of this situation? 

My congratulations again on an ex- 
cellent issue. 

Malrick 13. Mitchell 

Director 

BAB 

New York 



ALASKAN RADIO 

I want to congratulate you sincerely 
for the fine Alaska story in the 5 June 
issue of SPONSOR. It's a honey and 
tells the story most effectively. Thanks 
to you and all the staff of SPONSOR for 
giving Alaska radio a wonderful break. 
Gilbert A. Wellington 
Xalional Advertising Manager 
Midnight Sun Broadcasting Co. 
Seattle 



IS BEETHOVEN COMMERCIAL? 

Your "Is Beethoven commercial" 
story in the 5 June issue certainly is a 
wonderful story from our viewpoint. 
The only thing that inhibits its use- 
fulness for us is the headline about 
"markets of 2 1 L > million." As you 
know, Washington is considered to be 
a market of only 1% million and a 
few of our accounts are puzzled by 
this. 

However, the body of the piece is 
so good that Ave would still like to 
keep a supply of these issues in our 
file and if you can forward a bundle 
of 100 copies we will send our check 
for $25 by return mail. 

Once again lei me congratulate you 
on tin 1 outstanding editorial job you 
are doing at sponsor. Apparently my 
opinion is shared by advertising men 
in Washington because 1 can assure 
you that sponsor is being read by 
them. Several of our agency friends 
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called the article to our attention. 

M. Robert Rogers 
Vice president 
WQQW 
W ash ins* Ion 



199 TV RESULTS 

We have your fourth edition of 
199 TV Results and would like very 
much to review the three preceding 



issues. 



M. Vxthoay Mattes 
Standard Oil Co. of California 
San Francisco 



SPONSOR PULLS 'EM IN 

We have just read "What pulls cm 
in?" in the 19 June issue of sponsor 
and found it most interesting. 

We would like to have 30 reprints 
of this article if available. If there is 
a charge for this service, please send 
the reprints and hill us. 

A. X. Archer 
Sales Manager 
If COM 

Parkersburg, If. fa. 



1 want to congratulate you on pre- 
senting "What pulls 'em in" in your 
19 June issue. You will undoubtedly 
have many requests for reprints for 
this and I would like to get my order 
in early for 200. Will you please bill 
us for these. c H TopMILLER 

Station Manager 

ffCKY 

Cincinnati 



In the 19 June issue of sponsor you 
have an excellent article entitled 
"What pulls 'em in?" 

We would like to circulate this arti- 
cle to all major retailers in Salt Lake. 
Georce C. Hatch 
President 

The lnlermountain Network 
Salt Lake City 



Will )ou please send us 200 copies 
of your article "What pulls "em in?" 
in the 19 June issue of sponsor, and 
bill us for the cost. 

General Manager 
L. H. Thesmar 
WDAR 
Savannah 

• In reply to numerous reader requests, SPON- 
SOR has made reprints of "What pulls 'em in?'* 
Sinple eopies available without rharge to sull* 
seriliers. Hulk rates on request. 
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SPOT BUYERS 

no matter what 
yardstick you use 



WHAM is your best buy 
— for Western New York 



"PEN 



Reo:ons-why are legion. Here are just four, 
answering the most important questions that any 
time buyer will ask about a market and its cover- 
age. 



ET RAT I ON 



WHAM's 50,000 watts on a clear channel provide 
BMB primary coverage of 1 5 counties — dominant 
superiority over any other Rochester station — plus 
bonus secondary coverage which draws mail from 
23 states. And if you want only the smaller 
Rochester Trading Area, WHAM still offers domi- 
nant BMB superiority over any other Rochester 
station! 



LISTENER LOYALTY 



WHAM has been covering this area for 28 years, 
longer than anybody else! We know our audience; 
they know us. A whole generation has grown up 
listening to WHAM! To many a home, radio and 
WHAM are one and the same! 



PROGRAMS 




The powerful NBC line-up, plus exclusive WHAM 
franchises to such participation shows as "Cin- 
derella Weekend", "Tello-Test", the "Answer 
Man" etc. — ideal for spot campaigns. In its own 
local programming, WHAM has won more awards 
than all other Rochester stations combined! 

And it's the only clear channel upstate station with 
early morning and noontime programs beamed di- 
rcctly at the prosperous farmers, fruit growers, and 
dairymen in this rich farming area. 



= — PRESTIGE 



8 



WHAM's Rochester Radio City is a showplace 
drawing more than 120,000 studio visitors yearly. 
When people in this area speak of leadership in 
radio, they speak of WHAM — first to bring AM, 
FM, and TV to Rochester! 



WHAM 



ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Basic NBC • 50. M0- Watts • Clear Channel . ||80 KC 
Owned and Operated by Stromberg-Carlson Co. 

REPRESENTED BY 
GEORGE P. HOLLINGBERV COMPANY 




17 JULY 1950 
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and NORTH CAROLINA'S 




| 50,000 watts 680 K e NBCaff,l, ate RALEIGH, N. C ' j 
S FREE & PETERS, INC national representatives i| 
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SUBJECT 



Forecast 



Checklist 



;pot S P°* radio 
booming 



Station 

representatives 



Participation 
programs 



Transcriptions 



DESCRIPTION 



The nation's economics augurs highest volume of sales in history. With buyers 
increasingly choosy, and mounting manufacturing costs putting emphasis on 
hard selling, the fall situation is made to order for advertising. 



SPONSOR'S Checklist, revised in this issue for the fourth time, is life-insurance 
for every broadcast advertiser. We suggest you frame this page. 



More and more advertisers, national as well as regional, are climbing aboard the 
spot bandwagon. Availabilities are going fast. 



Reps are becoming increasingly valuable to advertisers and stations alike. But 
they may be in for years of "profitless prosperity" until their video investments 
pay off. 



Their use and effectiveness is on an upward spiral. The ready-made audience is 
their strong point, and national advertisers are flocking to them. 



PACE 



National advertisers are placing more money into local transcriptions to pinpoint 
their radio advertising — with reduced budgets for network advertising. 



Continued on next page 
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4. Coal is in for a progressively 
rougher time. Demand is way down, 
despite the limitless cheap supply. The 
vast expansion of natural gas due to 
additional pipe lines to the Eastern 
seaboard and Great Lakes regions 
i with contemplated expansion to the 
Northwest) is causing both coal and 
oil interests many uneasy hours. Im- 
proved public relations will help coal 
to some degree; most people are fed 
up with John L. Lewis' shenanigans. 
That's a job for advertising to help 
lick. There is talk of an industry cam- 
paign to sell coal to the public; this is 
the }ear for it. Some regional adver- 
tisers like D. L. & W. will continue 
their efforts. Right now the battle that 
will help decide supremacy of the fuels 
is sale of gas appliances vs. oil appli- 
ances. 

5. Packaged foods companies are 
showing zooming sales curves; but 

declining percentage of profits. The 
trick is to successfully launch wider- 
profit lines: and such companies as 
General Foods, American Home Prod- 
ucts. General Mills are becoming ex- 
perts at the game. Under these condi- 
tions, advertising increases on two 
fronts. (1) for the new product. (2) 
to keep ahead with the old ones. There 
is a vast supply of foodstuffs through- 
out the nation with the exception of 
fresh fruits bit by spring frosts, in 
general, the average family's consump- 
tion of meat, fresh vegetables, and 
eggs has been constantly rising. But 
bread consumption, which in 1900 was 
225 lbs. annually per average individ- 
ual, is now down to 135 lbs. 

A prime factor in food advertising 
today is the full, emergence of the 
giant market. With selection more 
fullv in the hands of the housewife, 
advertising takes on a greater respon- 
sibility. Safeway will build 1.000 
stores by 1955. Food chains like Kro- 
ger's, A & P. Safeway, First National 
are revealing more interest in radio 
and TV than ever before. ' 

The mixes will be a strong advertis- 
ing factor this fall, as will frozen 
foods, which are practically a field in 
themselves. They're expanding at ex- 
pense of the rest of the market. In the 
frozen foods field, sale of fruit con- 
centrates like Minute Maid and Ili-V 
are being snowballed by outstanding 
air personalities. 

Right now some firms that are show- 
ing decided fall interest include Gen- 
eral Mills: I'alston- Pin ina ; Borden: 



Ward Raking: Standard Brands: Kel- 
logg; Florida Citrus Commission; Gen- 
eral Foods: McConnick Products; 
Duff's Baking Mixes: Best Foods; Hunt 
Foods: Kroger: S & W Fine Foods. 

With lifting of the 10c federal tax 
on uncolored margarine, and some 
states eliminating state taxes, margar- 
ine is in for an advertising spree. 
Jelke, Nucoa. Miami Margarine, and 
many others will participate, some re- 
gional, some national. Radio will be 
a favorite medium. 

6. The coffee market is in a hot 

seat, with severe shortage and accom- 
panying high prices taking their toll 
in consumer resistance. But there are 
hopeful signs for brand coffees: ll) 
some substantial advertising by Bra- 
zilian interests. 1 2) predictions of de- 
creased prices and increased coffee 
production b\ the National Coffee As- 
sociation. (3 I large supplies bought in 
the fall of 1949 by many families are 
now generally exhausted, so sales 
should improve. Coffee firms must ad- 
vertise in protection against compet- 
ing beverages and the fall season ap- 
pears to be the time when most well- 
known brands will be using radio and 
TV. Nescafe, G. Washington, Chase & 
Sanborn. Maxwell House. Folgers. Hill 
Bros, are some who will be in evi- 
dence. 

7. Under the impetus of advertis- 
ing, bread and cake companies are 
experiencing increased volume, but 

an accompanying narrowing margin of 
profit. Larger profit lines are con- 
stantly in the making. While the slo- 
gan of the bakers is "Buy it baked.'' 
such firms as General Mills are adver- 
tising brand products in effect under 
the general heading of "Buy it half 
baked.*' The good work of such firms 
as \A . E. Long Co.. Chicago (special- 
ists in bakery advertising) has helped 
during a trying period of bread con- 
sumption decline. Purity Bakeries. 
Ward Baking Co., Continental Baking 
regard radio as basic. Arnold Bakers 
have recenth bought Robert Q. Lewis 
on CBS-TV. Regional bakers through- 
out the V. S. should make prolific use 
of radio and TV this fall. 

8. Dairy companies face a contin- 
uing squeeze between relatively 
high milk costs and consumer price 
resistance. Oddly enough, milk pro- 
duction continues to rise as scientific 



methods give a better yield per animal. 
Firms like Beatrice Foods. National 
Dairy, and Borden are attempting to 
move on to advantageous by-products, 
pharmaceuticals, scientific feed, and 
margarine. Some dairies, like Fore- 
most Dairies in Jacksonville. Fla.. are 
going heav ily into frozen foods. Fore- 
most sales were up 20 r/ i during the 
first five months of 1950, with frozen 
foods accounting for virtually all of 
it. Beatrice Foods will test frozen and 
concentrated milk this fall. 

In the by-product race. Kraft has 
come up with a sliced and packaged 
''sandwich size * cheese that will be na- 
tionwide bv the end of 1950. One of 
its sterling qualities is the fact that 
slices don't stick together. Called by 
Kraft executive v. p. G. W. Round "the 
most important development in cheese 
manufacturing and merchandising in 
recent years." this product will get ex- 
tensive advertising encouragement. 

Two of the big rivalries of big busi- 
ness are in the dairy products field. 
Mammoth Borden eyes its 40% larger 
competitor. National Dairy, zealously; 
both guard their secrets carefully. 
Borden is currently embarked on an 
ambitious spot radio schedule. This 
fall. Pet Milk is out to outdo Carna- 
tion in the evaporated milk field with 
the purchase of Fibber McGee & 
Molly, recently released by S. C. John- 
son Co. Carnation has upped its ex- 
tensive radio activities with a daytime 
show in addition to its nighttime offer- 
ing, and will also use cartoon films on 
a substantial list of TV outlets. Both 
Pet and Carnation were hard hit last 
year and early this year by the drastic 
drop in evaporated milk prices. 

What may be worth watching are 
the countermoves of the butter brands 
against the margarine campaigns. 
They won't let their market get away 
unchallenged. The government isn't 
helping butter's chances with its steep 
butter price controls. At the moment 
the government has in storage some 
150 million pounds, while the (nice of 
butter pushes margarine into a fa- 
vored position. 

9. The moppets love TV, and so 
do the candy manufacturers. This 
summer, the TV networks boast M & 
M. Mars. W. H. Johnson. Peter Paul, 
and J. Lowe among their confection- 
ery sponsors. Spot TV has some of 
these and others. There's a big ques- 
tion: will the candy companies coli- 
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tinue (o use radio as prolific-ally as 
heretofore? The answer rests in large 
measure with radio programing and 
what happens in a T\ home after the 
first year of fandoni. Surveys point 
out that the youngsters drift to spe- 
cific radio programs to supplement 
their TV viewing. 

Wrigley's and American Chicle pace 
the gums on radio and TV. 

10. There's no love lost in the 
nickel drink field, and there are re- 
peated moves hy Canada Dry, Grap- 
ette. Dad s Root Beer, Nesbitt's Orange 
and others to boost their prices. But 
Coca-Cola holds to a nickel. Pepsi- 
Cola is making strenuous efforts to 
push into a serious contender role with 
Coca-Cola, but has a long long way 
to go. Intriguing advertising plans 
are brewing in the Pepsi-Cola shop, 
and the summer purchase of the Gold- 
en Gate Quartet on transcription to 
hit Negro audiences reveals its inter- 
est in hitting penetrable markets. Pep- 
si will also bu) TV this fall, using the 
sales appeal of Faye Emerson three 
times a week on CBS-TV. Coca-Cola 
will continue its heavy use of radio 
(it spends $3,000,000 in the medium). 
Canada Dry, the first soft drink to 
break into network TV. has a new 
campaign working. 

There's lots of unrest here. Adver- 
tising dollars, co-op. national, and re- 
gional, should flow freely. 

11. Looks like the bigger boys, 
Schlitz, Pabst, and a few others, 
are getting bigger while many of the 
smaller local and regional brewers are 
falling victim to sharply rising costs 
and limited capacity. Some of the big 
city breweries, like Schaeffer, Piel's, 
Atlas, have achieved vast sales propor- 
tions with radio as the sparkplug. 
Schlitz will have one of the costliest 
programs on the air this fall with its 
over $25,000 Pulitzer Theater TV pro- 
gram. It won't drop its successful ra- 
dio vehicle Halls of Ivy to do it. 

Singing commercials, many of 
standout calibre, have become a hall- 
mark for beers. 

Wines, too. are using radio exten- 
sively, with Virginia Dare. Mission 
Bell, and Italian Swiss Colony show- 
ing decided fall interest. 

12. Cigarette consumption is slow- 
ly rising. Economists say that amount 
of smoking has a relationship to na- 



tional income, which this fall will be 
whopping. At the moment, govern- 
ment activity has the industry waiting 
with bated breath on two counts : I 1 I 
will the proposed bill pass reducing 
federal tax on the "economy brands ' 
(those selling for 12c a pack or un- 
der, including federal tax ) from 7c to 
4.9c a pack. If it does, well informed 
sources say that the 1^ of sales main- 
tained In the economy cigarettes will 
jump to as high as 25'v . (2) What 
themes can the various brands emplov 
in their advertising without treading 
on FTC toes? Several have been or- 
dered to eliminate claims of less irri- 
tation and less nicotine. Whatever 
comes, there will be unprecedented 
radio and TV activity this fall. Spot 
sources say that Camels, Chesterfields, 
Kools, Old Gold, Philip Morris, Spuds, 
and Pall Mall are inquiring about late 
summer and fall availabilities. The 
fight between the Big Three will con- 
tinue as always. Camels has just 
bought the Fat Man on ABC. 

With sales steadily declining, the 
cigar industry is troubled. During the 
war man) smokers, finding cigarettes 
hard to get, switched to cigars. But 
the return switch has been going on 
tov some time. Too, prices are mount- 
ing (there isn't a good 5c cigar any- 
where). A joint national campaign by 
cigar interests will be aired soon. In- 
dividual firms like White Owl and Roi- 
Tan are showing some activity. 

Prince Albert and Mail Pouch smok- 
ing tobaccos will be on as strong as 
ever. 

13. What will the Big Three do? 

Watching Procter & Gamble, Colgate- 
Pahnolive-Peet, and Lever Brothers 
jockey for position with their diversi- 
fied products is an education to any 
advertising observer. One Wall Street 
consultant believes that fall soap ad- 
vertising budgets are likely to be small- 
er than usual (he contends that there 
is a semi-permanent shift in consumer 
spending from soft goods to hard 
goods), but other evidences contradict 
this view. Make no mistake about it: 
the Big Three are at war. Lever Broth- 
ers doesn't relish its backsliding of the 
past few years and is out to regain 
lost ground at the expense of its two 
arch-rivals. 

Lever's troubles stem primarily 
from one oversight. It didn't smell 
the revolution in the soap business. 
Recently E. H. Little, president of Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet, said: "We are 



changing from a soap business to a 
synthetic detergent business/" But 
C-P-P was experimenting with deter- 
gents back in the late '30s; P&G a few 
\ears earlier. Lever didn't start until 
3947. shortly alter Charles Luckman 
took over. 

When the big push arrived F&G and 
C-P-P were ready. Lever was not. 
Luckman ma; have been the innocent 
victim of unprepa redness. 

For a glimpse of what happened, 
here are some examples: P&G tri- 
umphed with Tide, a heavy-dut\ syn- 
thetic detergent on which it spent $6.- 
000,000 in advertising the first year. 
Colgate's Fab, which has recently been 
improved, and may yet come in for 
heavy advertising, is a poor second. 
But Lever's Surf is a very distant 
third. 

Among the light detergents. Col- 
gate's Vel and P&G's Dreft are neck 
and neck. But Lever s Breeze is just 
an also-ran. 

How much preoccupation with the 
detergent problem threw Lever off base 
is not clear. Rayve (Lever) hair 
shampoo is behind Halo and Lustre- 
Creme (Colgate) and Drene. Shasta, 
and Prell (P&Gj. Rayve home perma- 
nent wa\e kit flopped badly; couldn't 
dent Toni's market which totals about 
oO^r of sales. Pepsodent (Lever) was 
the No. 1 dentifrice in 1944: today 
it's third with Colgate's on top and 
lpana (Bristol-Myers) second. On 
the credit side, Lux and Lifebuov are 
doing well. 

So you can look for action, domi- 
nantly via the air, this fall. Neither 
radio nor TV is being overlooked bv 
any of the Big Three. Colgate, big- 
gest of all spot radio users, is going all 
out on net TV with its $100,000 week- 
ly Cantor, Allen, et al extravaganza 
over NBC-TV and kinescope exten- 
sions. And it won't drop any of its 
three radio net nighttime shows, or its 
daytime offerings. From day to day 
these firms grapple for position: as 
this is written the announcement is 
made that Beulali will go ABC-TV be- 
gining mid-October, supplementing its 
radio counterpart, with Ethel Waters 
starring. When Lever dropped Bob 
Hope, it picked up Arthur Godfrey. 
The numerous soap operas are con- 
tinuing. One. thing is certain: the list 
will be long, the appropriations big 
this fall. 

Fels Naptha comes into Eastern 
{Please turn to page 118) 
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I I a. Force distribution 

| | b. Move product 
c. Build prestige 

| | d. Build brand name acceptance 

| | e. Improve dealer-manufacturer relations 

| | f. Impress stockholders 

| | g. Improve employee relations 

I 1 h. Supplement printed media advertising 

| | i. Carry organization's primary advertising burden 



| | Determine territorial coverage desired. 



| | Centralize responsibility for broadcast advertising. 



| | Working with your organization's advertising agency, select 
the broadcast form (spot radio, network radio, TV, FM, 
{forecasting, transit radio) to carry the campaign. 



Build or buy the proper program or announcement to reach 
the market for the product. 



| | With the program and stations or network selected, hold 
conferences with your staff so that the entire organization 
knows the campaign and its objectives. 



Hold district meetings with your sales staff, briefing them 
on the broadcast advertising campaign. There should be 
preliminary meetings during which ideas of the sales staff 
in the field are obtained on the campaign. 



| | Set up a public relations conference with network or station 
publicity men, your organization's publicity department, 
agency's press staff, independent public relations men of 
talent, and perhaps package owner publicity men. 

(Working as a team, these men can increase the audience 
of any program. Without organization and cooperative 
operation, waste through duplication of publicity material 
is inevitable.) 



I | Establish a publicity plan for the campaign. 



| | Make certain that everyone involved knows the person 
in the organization who is responsible for your broadcast 
advertising. 

(That executive must be briefed on not only what the 
broadcast is supposed to accomplish but on the public 
relations aspects of tne program as well. 



Make certain that talent pictures, biographies, and full 
program information (week-by-week details) are available 
to everyone requiring them. 



| | Plan tie-in advertising, point-of-sale material, dealer mail- 
ings. 

(Correlation of all advertising activity with broadcasting 
pays substantial dividends.) 



| | Plan the program debut as a show, not as an opportunity 
for organization executives to discourage listeners through 
long talks. 



See that effective on-the-air promotion of program starts 
at least two weeks before the program makes its bow. 

(Free network and sfarion time is available, but many 
advertisers are finding it productive of sales and increased 
audiences to buy bigger announcements to supplement 
what the stations and networks do.) 



□ 



See that a complete promotion kit goes out to stations 
(if yours is a network program, the web's publicity de- 
partment will work with your agency and your advertising 
manager on this). 



| | Design a dealer and distributor promotion kit on the 
program. 

(Make certain that the material does not duplicate that 
which network stations will use for the same purpose.) 



| | Once the program has started to build its audience, travel 
it atound the country. 



| | Formulate plans for continuing promotion. Only through 
week-in-week-out exploitation * can a new program really 
be sold to its full audience. 



| | Tie program 
plans. 


in with all merchandising and advertising 


[~~) Make certain 
(guest stars, 
licity departm 
tributors and < 
space. 


that everything that is done promotion wise 
special exploitation, etc.) reaches the pub- 
ents of the stations, networks and your dis- 
Jealers in time for them to obtain newspaper 


| | Plan mail-pull 
advance so th 
of sale as wel 


i (contests and give-aways) far enough in 
at they may be merchandised at the point- 
as on the air. 


| | Don't forget 
make promotic 


■o write "thank you's" to the stations that 
n reports on your program. 


| | Where possib 
ence to the p 


le have product packaging include refer- 
rogram. 



| I Check newspaper reaction to the program, 

|A special press clipping order is broadcast advertising 
life insurance.) 



City i 
Suiion 



-r 

u»n 



Network 
Affiliation 



Albuquerque 

KOB-TV NBC. ABC, 
CBS. DIN 



4,100 sets in market 



Ames 



Atlanta 



Baltimore 

WBAL-TV 
WAAM-TV 



Bingham to n 



NBC. ABC, 
CBS. DTN 



38,500 sets in market 



NBC, ABC, 
CBS, DTN 



Birmingham 

wbrcTtvTnbcT 



Bioomin 'ton 



Starting Sap M-Th 6:45-10 pm; F 6:45-9:30 
pm; Sat 7-9:30 pm; Sat afternoon 2:30-4:30 
pm; Sun 7-10 pm 

11,500 sets in market ^_ 



MF 6-10 pm 



M-Th 12:30-11:25 pm (appro.]: F 12:30-11 

pm: Sat l-l 1 :30 pm: Sun 4:30-1 1 pm 

ht-W 4:30-10:30 pm; Th 4:30-10 pm; F-Sat 
4:30-10 pm 



182,000 sets in market 



M-F 12-12; Sat 3:15-11:45 pm; 
11:20 pm 



3:15- 



M-F l-ll:SS pm 



M-F 3-1 1:30 pm (appro.); 
midnight; Sun 4-11 pm 



15,500 sets in market 



M-F 6-10 pm; no Sat; Sun 6-10 



lolling 



17,000 sets in market 



M-F 12-3 pm; 5-10 pm 



M 6:30-9:05 pm; T 6:30-10:30 pm; W 6:30- 
10:05 pm; Th 6:25-9:35 pm; F 6:30-10:05 
pm; Sat 6:25- I0:0S pm; Sun 5-10:05 pm 



7,900 sets in market 



M-F 6:45-9:30 pm 



Boston 

WBZ-TV 



Buffalo 

WBEN-TV 



1395,000 sets in market 



ABC. CBS. 
DTN 



M&Th 1:4512:15 am: T-W 2:4512:15 am; 
Fri 2:45I2:IS am; Sal-Sun 1: 1 5^1 :45_pm 
MW 12:02 am (appro.); Th-F 10-11:47 
pm (appro.); Sat 4-12:17 am; Sun 3:30- 
ll:S2 pm 



100,000 sets in market 



Charlotte 

WBTV 



Chicago 

WNBQ 



NBC. ABC, 
CBS. DTN 



NBC. ABC, 
CBS. DTN 



540,000 sets in market 



Cleveland 

wfftK 



M-Sat 3:65-11:30 pm; Sun 3:25-1 1:30 pm 



18,000 sets in market 



MW 10:45 pm |appro.); Th 6:30I0:4S 
F 610:45 pm; Sat 5:30-11:15 pm; Sun 
5:30-10:30 pm 



M-F 4:10-1 1 pm; Sat 5:55-1 I pm; Sun 3:25- 
1,1 pm 



M II-I0:3B pm; IF l|.|l:3B pm (appro.); 
Sat 411 pm; Sun 12-11:15 pm 



M 10:30-11:30 pm; T 11-11:55 pm; W 
10:30-12:20 am; Th 11-11:20 pm; F II- 
11:45 pm; Sat 3-12:10 am; Sun 3:30-11:35 



M-T 10-11:30 pm; W 10-11:15 pm; Th 10- 
12 am: F 10-12:45 am; Sat. 12:50 pm-'-IS 
am; Sun 12:50-11 pm 



127,000 sets in market 



Sun-F IO:55-midn'ighf. Sat 10:55-12:30 



M-F 5: 15-1 1 pm i appro.); Sat 6 pm-10 pm; 
Sun 4:1510:30 pm 



Station 
Rep, 



ard and 
Thompion 



NBC 

Petry 



Y. — Ben H. 
Berantson, West 
Coast — Kee 
nd Eickelbai 



WXEL-TV 



M.W.F 3:30-11:05 pm; TITh 3:30- 10:05 pm; 
Sat 5:30-10:05 p m; Sun 51 1:05 pm 

240^000 jets in market 

M-F 1:30-12:05 am; Sat 5:30-midmght; Sun' 
4:30-10:45 pm _ 



ABC. CBS. 
DTN_ 

ABC, DTN 



NBC 



M&Th 1 0- 12:30 am; TSF 
1 0 - 1 am; Sat 9:30-12:15 i 



10-12:45 am; W 
m; Sun 11-11:30 



M-F 2-midr 
1 1:30 p m 



ight; Sat 5-midnight; Sui 



Columbsfs 

WLWT 

WTVN-TV ABC, DTN | M F 10 -midnight; Sat I Si 
WBNS-TV 



71,000 sets in market 

Sama schedule as WLW-fTCincinnatr 



CBS 



|M-Sun 3- 10:45 pm 



*Hafrington, Rigpter a Persons 
*8fliton — Berth*] Bannan 



Headlay-Raed 



City S 
Station 



Dallas^ 

KRLD-TV 



Davenport 



WOC-TV 



Dayton 

wTw'-d - 



WHIO-TV 

Detroit 



WWJ-TV 



WXYZ-TV 
WJBK-TV 
Erie 

wicu~t7 



Fort W< rth 

WBAP-TV"^ 



Grand 

WLAV.~TV 



Greensboro 

WFMY-TV 
Houston 



Hunting on 



WSAZ-TV 



Indianapolis 

WFBrJ-TV 

|ackson* 

wmbr-tv 



Johnstoyjrn 

WJAC-TV 



Kalamazjo 



Kansas (jty^ 



Network I; 
Affiliation 



CBS 

Bin - 



NBC 



ABC, CBS, 
DTN 



NBC. CBS, 
DTN. ABC 



Rapids 



NBC. ABC 
CBS. DTN 



NBC. ABC 
CBS. DTN 



NBC. ABC 
CBS. DTN 



NBC. ABC 
CBS. DTN 



NBC. ABC 
C BS, DTN 

Ule 

NBC, ABC 
CBS. DTN 



NBC. ABC 
CBS, DTN 



NBC 
ABC 



Lancaster 



Lansing 

WJIM-TV 



Los _An; 

KNBH 



g les 



KTTV_ 
KTSL 



P<TU-TV 



NBC, 
DTN. 



CBS, 
ABC 



NBC. 
CBS 



35,000 sets in market 



M 2-9:35 pm; T 11-10:05 pm; WSF 2-10:20 
pm; Th 1110:20 pm; Sat 2-10:35 pm; Sun 
3.-4S-9.-55 pm 



M 5-9:30 pm; T 5-I0.IS pm; W 5-9:55 pm; 
Th S- 10 pm; F 5-tl pm; Sat 6:30-10:30 pm 



Branham 

Poyng 



14,000 sets in market 

M-F 6-10 pm; Sun 6-9:30 pm 



: rea h 
'eters 



59,000 s ets in market 

S7me~ schedule as WLW-T. CineinnatT 



M-F 6-midnight (appro.) 



lolling- 
3ery 



260,000 sets in market 



M 3-11:50 pm; T-W 1:15-11:40 pm: Th 3- 
1 1:40 pm; F 12:45-1 1:40 pm; Sat l:IS-l 1:15 

pm; Sun 2.10:40 pm 

]vUSat l:30-midnight: Sun 3 :30-10: 45 pm 



Holling- 
>ery 



M-F 1 1 130 pm: Sat-Sgn 5 midnight 



*BC 
(at. 



24,00 0 sets in market 

MTFT-midnight 



Headley- 
*eed 



27,000 sets in market 



M-F & Sun 3-to signoff; Sat 5--4S-sigrnofF= 



: ree 4 
'aters 



24,000 sets in market 



M 4:10-1 1 pm; T 12:20-1 1 pm; W"4-l I pm; 
Th 12:30-10:30 pm; F 4-10 pm 



Pearson WNHC-TV 



14,700 sets in market 



M-F. Sun 5-10:30 pm; off Saturdays 



24,000 sets in market 



M-F 12-11 pm (appro.) Sat 5:30-10:40 pm foung 



11,400 sets in market 



M-F 6:30-10 pm; Sat indefinite; Sun- 6-10 (at? 



42,000 sets in market 

~M~off; T-Sun 5:55-10 pm 



11,700 sets in market 



M-F 5:30-10 pm 



27,500 sets in market 

M-F~ 6-11 pm 



1 1,500 sets in market 



M-F 2-5 pm; 5:30-1 1 pm 



41,500 sets in market 



M-F 6-10 pm 



45,000 sets in market 



M-T 4-11 pm; W 4-ll:4S pm; Th 4-mid- 
night; F 4-10:45 pm; Sat 4-midnight 

9,600 sets in market 



M 6-11 pm; T-Th 6-10:15 pm: F 6-11 pm: 
not on Sat; Sun 6-9:30 pm 



540,000 sets in market 

M-F l-l I pm (appro.) Sat 6-10:55 pm; 
4:45- 10:55 pm 



M-F 6:15-10:30 pm; Sat 2-10:30 pm- Sui 
1-9:15 pm 



M9-9:45 pm: T-F 9-9 pm; Sat 11-10 pm; 
Sun 10:30-6:30 



M-F noon-ll pm (appo.); Sat 5-10:30 pm 



M-F l-r 



idnight; Sat 6-midnight; Sun 6-10 
pm; Sat wrestling, indefinite ItrT 



Station 
Rep. 



Memphi 

WMCT-TV 



Miami 



<VTVJ 



Milwaul 

WTMJ-TV" 



New Orleans 



WDSU-TV 



WNBT 



rtoery- 
(nodel 



Headley- 
teed 



^very 
<nodel 



H-R Reps, 



Petry 



ABC 
CBS 



M-F 5:l5-midnigf»t (appro.)- 
12:13 am 



City S 
Station 



Louisville 

WAVE^fv 



kse 



Minneap >lis-St, P, iuI 



Nashvillii 



WSM.TV 



Newark 



WATV 



New Haven 



New Yo 



Norfolk 



WTAR-TV 



Oklahoma City 



Omaha 



WOW-TV 



KMTV 



Philadelphia 



WPTZ 



WCAU-TV 



Phoenix 



KPHO-TV 



Pittsbur< h 



WDTV 



Network 
Affiliation 



36,S0O sets in market 



M.W.Th.F.Sat 2-10 pm; T 2-10:30 pm; Sui 
6:30-10:15 pm 



38,000 sets in market 



NBC. ABC, 
CBS. DTN 



!7,000 sets in market 



NBC. CBS, 
DTN. ABC 



119,000 sets in market 



NBC, ABC, 
CBS. DTN 



NBC 



ABC. CBS. 
DTN 



dapendenl M-F 2-midnight; Sat 2-midnighl; Sun l-l I 



34,000 sets in market 



NBC. ABC. 
CBS. DTN 



M-F 10:30 noon-4-4:30 pm; 5-11 pm; Sat 
35-5 pm and 6:30-11 pm; Sun 5-10:30 pm 



£9,000 sets in market 



NBC, ABC, M 1:10-10:10 pm; T 4:30-11 pm; W 3:45- 
CBS. DTN 10:30 pm; Th 1:15-10:40 pm; F 1:1010:30 
am; Sat 3:15-10:30 pm: Sun 2:30-10:30 pm 



MBS 



NBC, ABC, 
CBS. DTN 



NBC 



NBC. ABC, 
CBS, DTN 



DTN. ABC. 
CBS. NBC 



Station 
Rep. 



M-Sat 5:30 pm-signoff; S un 1 :45-sig noff Free & Peters" 



a etry 



M 10-10:55 pm;T 10-10:10 pm; W IO-I0-.20 
pm; Th 10- 1 0.35 pm; F 10-9:35 pm; Sat 
10-10:10 pm; Sun 1:15-11:05 pm 



Brenhe, 



M-Sat 2 pm-signoff; Sun 4:30 pm-signoff 



M-F 2:27-1 1:30 pm 



96,000 sets in market 



M 3 signoff with ball game; T 3-10:15 pm; 
W 3-signoff; Th 3-10:15 pm; F 3-10:45 pm; 
Sat 610 pn 



M-F 2:15 pm-signoff; Sat 6 pm-signoff; 
Sun 4 pm-signoff 



No regular programing till 15 September 



Petry; 



Free S Pelar.s- 



Included in New York market 



,410,000 sets in market 



9:20-mTdnight; T-F 9:20-midnight; Sal 
3:20-1 I pm; Sun 9:50- 1 1 : 1 S pm 



M-T no programing: W.Th.F 12:25-11 pm 
(appro.); Sat 12:10-11 pm; Sun 4: 15-1 1 pm 



M-F 3:15-11:30 pn 
Sun 4-1 1:30 pm 



Sat 6:30-10:30 pm; 



M-F 9:30-11 pm (appro.); Sat 2-midnight; 
Sun 6:50-10:15 pm 



Independen M-F 1:15 to signoff: Sat 12:30 to signoff; 
noon-signoff 



T-Sat 2-midnight 



14,900 sets in market 



M 1-10:15 pm; T-W 1-10:15 pm; Th 
10:45 pm; F 5-ll:IB pm; Sat : 1 5- 1 0.33 pn 
Sun 3:30-1 l:0B pm 



29,500 sets in market 



Sun-F 7-9:30 pm 



25,000 sets in market 



M-F 3:30-10 p m ; Sat 4-5 pm: Sun 4:30-10 



M S 6:10-9:40 pm 



525,000 sets in market 



M-W1F l:25-midnight; Th 1:25-11:30 pm; 
Sat 1:30-10:30 pm: Sun 3:20-10:55 pm 



5:5511 pm; TSW 5:55-1215 am; Th 
5:55-11:30 pm; F 5:55-12:15 pm; Sat 2:15- 
6:20 and 6:45-10:15 pm; Sun 1:30-11:30 pm 



MIT 9- 12:10 pm; W 9-11:30 pm; Th-Sat 
" .idnight; Sun 10-45.10:30 pm 



7,200 sets in market 



M-F 3-10:15 pm; Sat 6-10:15 pm: Sun 5:30- 



124,000 sets in market 



M-F ll-midnighl (appro.) Sat 3- 
,dnight; Sun 2:15-11:30 pm 



3 etry 



Free & Peters 



Boston — Kettell- 
Carter 

S.F.. L.A., Port- 
id — Keenan 
and Eieckalberg 



Patry 



City S Network 
Station Affiliation 



Providence 



WJAR-TV 



Hours on Air 



58,000 sets in market 



Richmond 

wtvr" 



Roches tc 



WHAM-TV 



Rock Island 



WHBF-TV 



Salt Lake City 



San Ant< nio 



WOAI-TV 



5an Die) o 



San Francisco 



31,000 sets in market 



M-F 4-10:45 pm; Sat 2:30-10:15 pm: 
2-10 pm 



NBC. CBS. 
DTN. ABC 



ABC. CBS, 
DTN 



M-F 10:05 midnight Sat noon- 1 1:45 pm; 
1:1 5-10:45 pm 



»S,000 sets in market 

Sal 1:45-11:15 pm 



M-F 3:55-11:30 pm; 
Sun 1 1:35-1 1:15 pm 



Included in Davenport market 



M-T off the air; W-F 6:30-9 pm 



18,000 sets in market 

M-Sat 3-10:30 pm 



ABC, CBS. 
DTN 



4:50 I0:3S pm; T 2:25-10:25 pm; W 
6:45-10:20 pm; Th 1:30-4:45 pm; F not on 
air; Sat 6:15-10:25 p 



NBC. ABC, 
CBS 



15,500 sets in market 

6:2?-9l3b~p~mrf 6:25-~To:05 pm: W-F 
6:25-10:30 pm; Sun 6:25-9:55 pm 



M-T off the air; W 5-10:03 pm: Th 2-3:20 
and 5-10:17 pm ; F 5-9.-4B pm; Sat S- 1 0 : 1 B 



43,000 sets in market 



NBC, ABC, 
CBS 



K RON-TV NBC 



Schenectady 



Seattle 



KING-TV 



St, Louii 



KSD-TV 



Syracuse 



Toledo 



WSPD-TV 



Patry 



Tulsa 



Utica 



Washington 



woic 

WTTG 



Wilmint ton 



WDEL-TV 



Total 



NBC. ABC 
CBS. DTN 



NBC. ABC, 
CBS. DTN 
Paramount 



NBC, CBS, 
ABC. DTN 



CBS, ABC, 
DTN 



M-F 5:15-11 pm [appro 
Sun 4.15-10:30 pm 



Sat 6-10 pn 



69,000 sets in market 



M-F -signoff; Sun 6-sfgnoff 



M 6:30-10 pm; T-W 5-10:30 pm; Th 5-10 
pm; F 6:30-10:30 pm; Sat 6-9:30 pm _ 



M off Ihe air; T 6:30-9:4S pm; W-F 2 5 pm 
nd 6:30-10:15 pm (appro.); Sat 2-5 pm 
nd 6-9:45 pm 

82,000 sets in market 



Moiling. 
bery 



Avery- 
Knodel 



Petry 



Young 



Free & 
Peters 



4-midnight; T-F 4-midnight; 
midnight; Sun 3:45-1 I pm 



Sat 5: IS- 



36,000 sets in market 



M-F 5-10:30 pm; Sat off tha air; Sun 6-ll 



140,000 sets in market 



M-F 2:30-signoff; Sat ll-noon; 2: 15-signoff; 
I2:30-signoff 



46,500 sets in market 



M-F 4:30-midnight 



NBC. CBS 
DTN 



NBC. ABC. 
CBS. DTN 



M-T 5-10:30 pm; W.FSef 5-11 pm; Th 5- 
10:30 pm; Sun 6:45-10:30 pm 



49,000 sets in market 



M-F 1-11:30 pm; Sat 1-9 pm; Sun, 4- 10:30 



25,000 sets in market 



Peters 



Headlei 
Reed 



M-F 5-10:30 pm (appro.): Sat 5:30 10:15 
pm; Sun 5:30-1 1:30 pm 



16,000 sets in market 



M-F l:30-midnight; i 
3-11:15 pm 



it 1:30-11-45 pm: Sun 



138,000 sets in market 



M-F 3-midmgrit; Sat 3:30-11:40 pm; Sun 
noon-l pm; 4:30-11:30 pm 



M-F 2:56-11 (appro.); 
Sun 3:56-11:01 pm 



Sal 2:26-1 1:16 pm 



M-F 4-11 pm (appro.); Sat 6:15-10:05 pm 
Sun 4:30-10:15 pm 



M 12:5511 pm: T 12:55-10:05 pm; W 
12:55-10:55 pm: Th 12:55-11 pm; F 1 2.-55- 
10 pm; Sat 6:45-10 pm; Sun 6:30-10 pm 



33,500 sets in market 



M-F 5-1 I pm [appro.] 
Sun 3:30.1 1 :0B pm 



Sat 1:15-10:33 pm; 



6,400,000 sets (NBC estimate, 1 



July) 




but Bordeu knew what it wanted and 
this was something network couldn't 
provide: pinpoint coverage designed to 
fit the firm's complex marketing pat- 
tern. Another key factor bearing on 
spot is television. No national adver- 
tiser, or even regional advertiser, can 
afford to ignore it. Even if he decides 
against buying TV himself, the 
thoughtful advertiser is weighing that 
medium's effect oil his market area. 
The scramble into da) time radio is a 
direct result of such thinking. Because 
of the general economic uncertainty, 
the Displaced Advertiser is inclined 
(perhaps prematurely so. as will he 
discussed under networks) to choose 
the precision rifle of spot over the 
heavy artillery of network. This is be- 
ing intensified by the current interna- 
tional upheaval, and the market con- 
vulsions stemming from it. 



lor avaiiahiiiues is on 



Spot boom 



Q. Is the trend in spot continuing 
upward, or has it reached a peak? 

A. "Onward and upward" is still the 
keynote in spot; there is no indication 
of a levelling-off trend. On the con- 
trary, indications are that the steady 
progression of spot business, with each 
year's volume topping the year before, 
will be maintained strongly. It is in- 
dicated, however, that while the over- 
all dollar volume of spot business will 
be higher, some individual stations will 
find their spot income falling off, for 
this basic reason: the spot business is 
being spread thinner as more and more 
stations go on the air. There is con- 
siderably more spot money around, but 
more stations are competing for it. Big 



important stations as a rule will be 
sold out or close to it. 



Q. What product categories will 
be most active in spot this fall? 

A. Automobiles; drugs — particularly 
the anti-histaniines; hard goods in 
general; breakfast foods: frosted 
foods: margarines; dairy products. 



Q. What factors are upping the 
use of spot this fall and winter? 

A. The answer lies in the nature of 
the spot itself, and in the economic 
outlook. Spot's greatest selling point 
— flexibility-— has never loomed larger 
than it does today. The Borden story 
is an obvious case in point. You can 
get a lively argument on both sides as 
to the wisdom of the Borden move. 
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When reps share ideas with key advertising buyers like W. D. Howard, 
Vick, H. M. Schachle, Borden (seated left and right} everybody profits 



Esty timebuyer Richard Grahl (2nd from right) explaining Camel 
spot techniques to Meeker, Hollingbery, and Avery-Knodel execs 



Agencies using spot 
radio most 



Q. Which advertising agencies 
place the most national spot ad- 
vertising? 

A. According to N. C. Rorabaugh, the 
following are included among the top 
20 spot placing agencies (not in order 
of ranking): N. W. Ayer; Biovv ; 
BBD&O; Young & Rubicam; J. Walter 
Thompson ; McCann-Erickson : Ruth- 
rauiT & Ryan; Benton & Bowles; Ted 
Bates; William Est} ; Sherman & Mar- 
quette; SSC&B; Foote 5 Cone & Beld- 
ing; Compton; Badger, Browning and 
Hersev. 



Radio representatives 



Q. What's happening to the radio 
station representative in the TV 
era? 

A. He has become more important 
than over before, to the advertiser as 
well as the station, for this reason: 



the advent of television has enormous- 
ly complicated the whole business of 
timebuying — already a highly in- 
volved process. The situation changes 
daily, sometimes hourly, and the sta- 
tion rep is perhaps better equipped 
than anyone else to keep abreast of 
these changes. Because of this, the 
head of the average station rep firm 
is becoming more and more an admin- 
istrator, relying on his expanded pave- 
ment-pounding organization to keep on 
top of accounts. 

Q. What new or added functions 
are station reps performing? 

A. The reps, in increasing numbers, 
are furnishing stations and advertisers 
with statistical data and research find- 
ings often available nowhere else in 
comprehensive form. Practically all of 
the larger firms have set up separate 
TV departments which are supplying 
clients witli media and market data 
of inestimable value in planning adver- 
tising campaigns. 

Q. Do the reps have any broad, 
general advice for the radio adver- 



tiser who is concerned with video 
competition? 

A. Yes. (1) Improve program con- 
tent. Radio has followed the error of 
the movie industry in underestimating 
the level of public taste. The radio ad- 
vertiser can increase his audience by 
"talking up" to it, program-wise, rath- 
er than "talking down." (2) Make use 
of the one-minute opportunities in par- 
ticipation programs. (3) Use spot ra- 
dio to do the job beyond the 40-50 
mile effective zone of TV coverage as 
well as reach practically all homes in 
the TV community. 



Q. What's the business outlook 
for the station reps themselves? 

A. Tbe general outlook is good, since 
they are sharing in the overall spot 
business increase. One reliable indus- 
try source is of the opinion, liowever. 
that because of their recent heavy in- 
vestment in special television depart- 
ments, station reps as a whole are mov- 
ing into aii era of "profitless prosper- 
ity." The opinion in that quarter is 
that it may be four or five years be- 
fore the reps' investment is balanced. 



Sometimes both client and agency attend. Here Frank Silvernail, Hope Alfred Nathan, Ronson (seated, 2nd left), talked TV to execs of Free 
Martinez, BBD&O, separate Al Brashaw, Frank Towers, American Tob. & Peters, Katz, Raymer, Weed, Petry, Blair during March session 




0 Jr. • i 




When Stewart Boyd, National Biscuit (2nd left), and Frit* Snyder, NARSR'? Flanagan inaugurated spot clinic luncheon? At this nnn 
Bulova (right), start talking spot radio no smart rep fails to listen Pat Gorman, Philip Morris, greets Headley-Reed and Blair men 



Chain and station 
break advertising 



Q. Is there an increase in chain 
and station break advertising? 

A. There is a steady increase, but it 
represents the continuation of a trend 
rather than a new development. 



Q. What factors are contributing 
to the increased use of station and 
chain breaks? 

A. The general upsurge in spot buy- 
ing, primarily. Advertisers are learn- 
ing to make a variety of time buys do 
a variety of advertising jobs — station 
breaks, one-minute announcements, 
participations, programs. Advertisers 
likewise are giving their agencies, who 
pass it on to the station reps, more 
latitude in their choice of what kind 
of programs or announcements to buy. 
Thus the reps can exercise their own 
judgement in recommending the pur- 
chase of station breaks where such 
buys are indicated, as between two 
highly-rated programs. 



Q. What important advertisers are 
using station-breaks time on a big 
scale? 

A. Bulova and Benrus, among watch 
manufacturers. Lifesavers; Pepsi-Cola; 
Chiclets; United Fruit (Chiquita Ba- 
nana) ; Norge (refrigerators) ; such 
national magazines as The Saturday 
Evening Post, Colliers, Holiday, Look, 
and The Ladies' Home Journal. 



Q. What basic advertisers have 
used station and chain breaks 
heavily in the past? 

A. Virtually all the leading cigarette 
companies— Luckies, Camels. Chester- 
field. Philip Morris, Old Gold. Many 
of the top auto makers, particularly 
Ford; General Mills; Procter & Gam- 
ble; Miles Labs. 



Spot programs 



Q. Is there a trend toward spot 
programs, as distinct from an- 
nouncements? 

A. There is. and in television markets 



as well as non-TV markets. Advertis- 
ers such as Borden and Robert Hall 
Clothes are buying dozens of spot pro- 
grams in markets all over the country. 
Announcements are still being used 
heavily, but there is a growing trend 
toward buying spot program time on a 
like basis. Time segments and local 
shows are being bought in clusters — 
20 programs in one market, 15 in an- 
other, and so on. Topnotch transcrip- 
tions are often the choice. 

Q. What are the advantages of 
buying spot programs? 

A. Basically the same as those stem- 
ming from any spot radio buy: flexi- 
bility, economy, immediacy. Spot pro- 
gram campaigns can be set up in a 
matter of days (or hours, if necessary I 
through station representatives. Sta- 
tions may be bought in the exact spot 
where they will do the most good; 
schedules may be changed on two 
weeks notice. The program possibili- 
ties themselves— whether live or tran- 
scribed (see Transcription section) are 
almost unlimited. 



Big spot user is Ralph Robertson, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet (2nd left). At New York spot clinic Seymore Ellis, Philip Morris (2nd left), 
Albert Stevens (2nd right) is now American Tob., was National Dairy and Wallace Drew, Bristol-Myers (2nd right), shared the spotlight 
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two die 




TRANSIT RADIO 



74,000 GUARANTEED listeners ride 
daily on the 105 main-line 
Omaha buses that are 
radio equipped! 
• 

A plus bonus of loyal listeners in 
15,000 FM radio homes in Omaha! 
• 

Broadcast 6 A.M. to 9 P.M. weekdays 
and 3 P.M. to 9 P.M. Sundays. 
• 

Programmed for pleasant listening with 
music and spot news casts! 
• 

Rates as low as 
75c per 1,000 listeners 

Write or Call 
Paul R. Fry, World Insurance Bid g., Omaha 
or 

Transit Radio, Inc., New York, Chicago 



Q. What factors enter into a de- | 
cision on whether to use spot pro- 
grams or announcements? 

A. Budget, local market conditions, 
program availabilities, and individual 
station ""personalit) mainly. One sta- 
tion ma) pull strongly on announce- 
ments, another on programs. Close 
study of rating charts and station logs 
are helpful. An announcement between 
two strong adjacencies would be a bet- 
ter buy, for example, than a so-so pro- 
gram. The advertising agency and sta- 
tion rep can be extremely helpful to 
the advertiser in making such deci- 
sions. 



Participation programs 



Q. What are the primary advan- 
tages of participation (more-than- 
one-sponsor) programs? 

A. The advertiser cashes in almost im- 
mediately on a ready-made, loyal au- 
dience; on a well-conceived program. 
The classic examples are such shows as 
the Arthur Godfrey and Don McNeill 
programs in the network bracket ; Mar- 
tin Block. Barbara Welles. Cedric Ad- 
ams on the local stations. Most of them 
are built around a hard-selling "per- 
sonalit)'" broadcaster, with a flair for 
taking the starch out of a commercial 
and thus multiplying its effectiveness. 

Q. What kind of station-built par- 
ticipation programs will be avail- 
able this fall? 

A. Women's service programs will be 
aired in increasing numbers: "Mr. and 
Mrs.' breakfast shows, and variations 
thereof: farm programs: earl v-morn- 
ing '"musical clock"' disk and palter 
segments. Disk jockey shows through- 
out the morning, afternoon, evening 



and after-midnight hours show no signs 
of abatement. More night time is be- 
ing converted to participation use. Lo- 
cal give away and telephone-gimmick 
programs are increasing. 

Q. What dominant facts should a 
participating sponsor remember? 

A. Once he has bought an accepted 
hard-selling personality, an advertiser 
should adopt a "hands-on"' policy to- 
ward the show. Most participating 
sponsors find it profitable to let the 
broadcaster handle the commercials in 
his own way after lie has grasped the 
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KLYN 

AMARILLO, TEX. 

940 KC 

1,000 WATTS 




When you're making out that sched- 
ule for the Southwest don't over- 
look this sales-winning pair of 
CBS stations. For availabilities and 
rates, write, phone or wire our 
representatives. 

National Representative* 

JOHN BLAIR & CO. 
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INDIANAPO 
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The DETROIT Area's Greater Buy! 
— at the lowest rate of any major 
station in this region! 



CKLW with 50,000 wait power is hitting an audience ot 17,000,000 
people in a 5 state region and establishing new performance records 
for advertisers. This mighty power, coupled with the lowest rate of 
any major station in this region means that you get more for every 
dollar you spend in this area when you use CKLW. Get the facts! — 
plan your Fall schedule now! 



Adam J. Young, Jr., Inc. 
National Rep. 



J. E. Campeau 
President 




Guardian Building • Detroit 26 
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basic selling points of the product. 
Many of the most successful campaigns 
on participation programs have been 
achieved without the use of a single 
written commercial. 

Q. What seems to be the mini- 
mum frequency for effective par- 
ticipations? 

A. At least a 10- or 15-minute seg- j 
ment. three times weekh. Daily par- 1 
ticipations are preferred by most ad- 
vertiseis. A participating commercial 
heard less than three times a week is 
likely to get lost in the shuffle, especial- 
ly if several other commercials are 
aired more regularly on the same show. 



Block programing 



Q. Is there an increase in block 
programing generally? 

A. The answer is a qualified ''yes.'' 
Block (mood) programing is not new; 
it has long been one of the basic for- 
mats for independent stations. Nation- 
ally, all networks use it one way or 
another; and locally, there is hardly a 
station not utilizing it to some degree. 
It's growth is a continuing process. 



Q. How is block programing used, 
and what techniques have been 
developed of special interest to 
advertisers? 

A. A perfect example of network 
block programing is the long-used day- 
time soap opera serials. Night blocks 
are prevalent on all the networks, like 
NBC's Tuesday night comedy shows, 
ABC's Friday night mystery thrillers. 
CBS's Monday evening drama pro- 
grams. MBS's Sunday night adventure- 
mysteries. Music played by the disk 
jockey is the basic block programing 
scheme for block pioneering stations 
like WNEW, and for local stations. Lo- 
cal block programing is not limited to 
the disk jockey format: sports, espe- 
cially baseball, is another favorite mo- 
tif. So are participation programs, 
news, folk music, classical music. 
WCKY, Cincinnati, devotes 14 of 24 
hours to block programing. The sta- 
tion lists four techniques used with 
good success : 

1 ) The use of key personalities. 

2) Skillful selection of music to 
maintain the mood. 

3) MC's with the human touch. 
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TALLAHASSEE 

5000 Watts— Day and Night 
the center of 



anitala 



Selling 



12 

Georgia Counties 

and 

11 

Florida Counties 

* Ask your John Blair 
man to tell you the full 
story on Capitaland and 
North Florida's most 
powerful radio voice — 
WTAL! 

Southeastern Rep. 
Harry E. Cummings 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

WTAL 

TALLAHASSEE 

John H. Phipps, Owner 
I L. Herschel Graves, Gen'l Mgr.) 

FLORIDA GROUP 
Columbia 
Broadcasting 
System 
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strong on personal appearances. 

4) Station's 100% control over pro- 
grams in block. 

WCKY uses a two radio station mo- 
tif. Its programs are beamed to the 
metropolitan audience from 7 a.m. to 
o p.m.; to the rural audience from 8 
p.m. to 7 a.m. The advertisers fit into 
these categories in relation to the audi- 
ence they want to reach. 

Q. Why and when should an ad- 
vertiser purchase rime in a block- 
programed section? 

A. No one rule applies. General con- 
siderations must first be given to rela- 
tive factors such as the advertiser's 
product, the type of audience he plans 
to reach, his markets, the amount of 
money he can afford to spend. Most 
stations and networks are in a position 
to analyze these factors, and advise ac- 
cordingly where the particular adver- 
tiser would fit best. The recommenda- 
tions of the stations or networks should 
not be taken lightly ; they are prepared 
to give the advertiser a ready-built au- 
dience geared to produce results within 
the block segment. 

Singing commercials 

Q. Are the number of sponsors us- 
ing singing commercials increas- 
ing? 

A. Actual statistics are not available, 
but a spot check indicates they are. 
Singing commercials have proven they 
can sell the goods for so many adver- 
tisers in such a wide variety of cate- 
gories that more sponsors are turning 
to them. Foote, Cone & Belding is cre- 
ating more singing commercials than 
e\er before for its clients: Frank Saw- 
don agency plans increased use of Rob- 
ert Hall's one-ininute musical transcrip- 
tions; Standard Brands switched from 
costly network programing to singing 
commercial spots to sell Chase '& San- 
borne Coffee, Royal puddings, Blue 
Bonnet oleomargarine; Pepsi-Cola and 
Schaefer Beer have just launched new 
ad campaigns starring radio jingles: 
both the Rheingold Brewing Company 
and American Chicle Company are de- 
voting their entire 1950 radio budgets 
to selling via jingles. Oldsmoboile has 
done well with its jingles. So have 
department stores. This is but a very 
brief sampling of the growing volume 
of advertisers in many categories latch- 



ing on to musical commercials — a nat- 
ural result of the avalanche of success 
stories to be told by such sponsors lo- 
cal, regional and national (see si»o\* 
SOU, 2 January, 1950). 

Q. What are the latest trends in 
singing commercials? 

A. Most singing commercials combine 
singing with talking, an announcer 
(male and/or female) amplifying the 
important points. The techniques tend 
to vary with the product, some adapt- 
ing to peppy, bouncy jingles, others to 
slow, easy-flowing music and lyrics. 
They vary in length from 15 seconds 
to one minute, occasionally more. 
Tunes are either taken from public do- 
main (like nursery rhymes) and paro- 
died, or are specially composed. 

There are indications of a trend 
away from the numerous jingles that 
repetitiously flood the airwaves toward 
a smoother, more polished approach. 
Lennen & Mitchell has been using Vic- 
tor Herbert's dreamy Toyland in the 
Lustre-Cream commercial (Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet) for almost two years 
now. Ken yon & Eckhardt has created 
a refreshing series of lo one-minute 
spots for the Lincoln-Mercury Dealers 
of America, using a 14-voice choral 
group for strength and exciting effect 
in a variety of modern-style arrange- 
ments including pop song, rhythm, 
spiritual-folk and Western t\pes. Sym- 
phonic conductor Dudley King direct- 
ed and Ray Wagner composed lyrics 
and music. Commercials will be re- 
leased nationally this month. 

Another pioneer along these lines is 
George R. Nelson, Inc., Schenectady 
advertising agency, which has created 
a new style ot musical announcement 
for such accounts as General Electric. 
Pepsi-Cola. Mohawk Carpet Mills, Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corp. (Sealtest 
Products), Benrus Watch. George Nel- 
son and associates Bob Cragin and Ed 
Flynn believe in strong entertainment 
appeal, have composed full phono- 
graph-record length (three and four 
minute) popular numbers with com- 
mercial lyrics but no spoken announce- 
ments, the major portion being devot- 
ed exclusively to music performed by 
top-notch artists (e.g.: Maxine Sulli- 
van, Jan August, Johnny Cole). The 
new time segment makes the announce- 
ments good for use in juke boxes and 
presentation albums, are being widely 
played on disk jockey shows. In short- 
er spots, Nelson stresses variety to suit 



every taste, employs hillbilly music. 
South American rh\ thins, waltzes, 
marches, ballads, novelty tunes, Dixie- 
land, polkas to sell clients' products. 
One amazed Midwestern station man- 
ager reported listeners were calling in 
to request their favorites lrom the Nel- 
son announcements being aired. 

There's no doubt about it. America 
has become "'the land of the singing 
commercial." The people like 'em I the 
V. }'. Post in a recent spot check found 
four out of five approved I and the 
sponsors like 'em even more — because 
they sell, 

Q. What types of advertisers are 
using singing commercials? Has 
there been any significant change 
with relation to this? 

A. An almost endless variety of ad- 
vertisers have made resultful use of 
singing commercials since Pepsi-Cola 
burst forth with the first famous jingle 
in 1939. For the most part, jingles 
have sold a host of low-priced, quick- 
turnover items such as foods, drugs, 
soft drinks, cosmetics and clothing: 
but the) are being used more and more 
by institutional types of businesses and 
heavy industry — automobile manufac- 
turers (like DeSoto. Oldsmobile, Lin- 
coln-Mercury), used car dealers, fur 
storage houses (like Canadian), loan 
services, banks, railroads (Lackawan- 
na) . Jingles have all but built Sattler's 
Department store in Buffalo. Ameri- 
can Chicle Co. is a consistent user and 
United Fruit with its fabulous ''Chiqui- 
ta Banana" (see sponsor, 13 February, 
1950) is outstanding for use of singing 
commercials. Among hundreds of oth- 
er highly successful users are Bristol- 
Myers (Vitalis). Procter & Gamble 
(Duz), Miles Shoe Stores, Red Top 
Brewing Company, Edelweiss Beer, 
Chateau Martin Wine. Paradise Wine, 
Broadcast Corned Beef Hash, Beich 
Candy Company (Whiz Bars and Pe- 
can Pete), Nedick's, Frigidaire, Pabst. 

Q. Who makes singing commer- 
cials? 

A. By and large, the agency under- 
takes the details for the sponsor, ob- 
taining the necessary writing, compos- 
ing, singing, announcing, and orches- 
tral talent. Sometimes its done within 
the agency, sometimes by a free lance 
expert. Compton Ad\ertising created 
the Duz commercial; Foote, Cone & 
Belding the infectious Rheingold dit- 
ties; Doherty, Clifford & Shenfield the 
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Yitalis jingles. I he latent Scliaefer 
Beer commercials (the new '"I'D . . . 
Q" theme I combined the outstanding 
talents of Harry Simian, composer for 
Fred Waring, and Bob Forman of 
BBD&O who did the lyric?. The sen- 
sational "Chiquita Banana was cre- 
ated by lyricist Garth Montgomery and 
composer Len Mackenzie, called in bv 
BBD&O for United Fruit. Alan Kent. 
NBC announcer, and Austin Chrome- 
Johnson, BBC conductor, knocked out 
the original Pepsi-Cola jingle in five 
minutes and Lord & Thomas liked it. 
George R. Nelson, Inc.. Schenectady. 



tailors musical announcements for 
many top advertisers. 

Lanny and Ginger Grey, radio boy- 
girl team, act as composers, lyricists 
and talent for a wide diversity of prod- 
ucts from razor blades to noodle soup. 
I. J. (Wag) Wagner, prominent Chi- 
cago ad agency consultant, specializes 
in creation and production of singing 
commercials I see SPONSOR, 19 Decem- 
ber. 1949). A sponsoi may also turn 
to the various radio and TV produc- 
tion and transcription services for cre- 
ation of his musical pitch. Harry S. 
Goodman. New York, who has made 




Augusta's oldest (established 1 930), most 
ii powerful (5000 watts day and night) and 
most popular (Hooper, 1950) station announces 
the appointment of 

HEADLEY-REED CO 

as our 

National Representatives 

effective 

Julv 1, 1950 



Memo to Timebuvers 



Before talking to 


your Headley-Reed 


man, take a good 


look at these 


figures 


Hooper Listening Index (March-April, 1 950] Total calls: 16,132 


Total Ratings Morning 


Afternoon 


Evening 


WRDW 30.6 WRDW31.4 


WRDW 25.0 


WRDW 36.0 


Sta A 25.3 Sta A 28.7 


Sta A 24.2 


Sta A 24.0 


Sta B 23.0 Sta B 24.6 


Sta B 26.4 


Sta B 19.1 


Sta C 19.1 Sta C 13.2 


Sta C 22.7 


Sta C 18.5 



WRDW has more firsts hi 30 minute breakdowns than all other 
stations combined' 




CBS for Augusta, G a 



commercials for Swift & Co., Silvercup 
Bread, Sears, Roebuck. Lime Cola. 
Richardson Root Beer, is a leader in 
this field. 

World Broadcasting, transcription 
library, has produced a variety of 
reads -made commercial jingles for fur- 
niture, loan service, used car, bread, 
men's and women's clothing, jewelry, 
fur, and fur storage advertisers. These 
are available via World subscriber-sta- 
tions. Standard Radio furnishes a va- 
riety of jingles, too. 

Q. What do singing commercials 
cost? 

A. It is difficult to be specific, since 
the many factors involved in creation 
and production of the tuneful commer- 
cial are highly variable. For instance, 
when created by agency staffers, the 
cost will be appreciably less than when 
written by a free lancer who may de- 
mand (roughly ) $1,000 and up. Pro- 
duction costs range from several hun- 
dred dollars to over $3,000. Musicians 
and performing talent must be paid at 
AFRA scale, Harry S. Goodman, syn- 
dicated spot creator, charges anywhere 
from $500 to around $4,000 for mak- 
ing three or more singing spots for one 
account, the price varying with the cre- 
ative and performing talent used, the 
elaborateness of production, and 
whether the advertiser is local, region- 
al or national. 

Creating singing commercials is a 
highly specialized technique. To be 
done well for maximum public accept- 
ance they must have good writers, 
composers, talent: will often be expen- 
sive therefore. The consensus of ad- 
vertiser opinion is that it is worthwhile 
to pay well for an entertaining, clever, 
selling commercial with a good mel- 
ody. (Robert Hall's $1,500,000 radio 
ad budget, half of which goes for sing- 
ing commercials, has paid olf hand- 
somely. '"Chiquita Banana" will re- 
ceive ' $200.000-$300,000 for radio 
from L nited Fruit this year in recog- 
nition of her powerful influence.) 

However, a sponsor need not use 
Monica Lewis or the Mills Brothers to 
sing, nor Bud Colly er or Warren Swee- 
ney to announce, for an effective com- 
mercial. With adroit handling, and (of 
utmost importance ) proper program- 
ing, he can use much lesser talent, few- 
er facilities, and still make his tuneful 
pitch a highly profitable one. 

(Please turn to page 55) 
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Advertisement 



HERE IS SOMETHING THAT 
WILL OPEN YOUR EYES! 



Pacific Regional Network 
opens eyes of ad convention 
delegates TWO ways 



Hundreds ot delegates to 
the recent convention of the Advertis- 
ing' Association of the West literally 
and figuratively had their eyes opened 
by the Pacific Regional Network. 
PRN opened the eyes of delegates to 
the tremendous advantages of the new 
45 station California network, includ- 
ing complete coverage, spot flexibility 
and local impact by hiring three 
beautiful models, in appropriate eye- 
opening costume, to distribute a nov- 
elty promotion piece. The giveaway 
consisted of a specially printed folder 
with a pair of spectacles with one red 
and one blue lens. When viewed 
through the glasses, pictures in the 
folder took on a life-like third dimen- 
sional appearance. The photos fea- 
tured beautiful models costumed and 
posed to portray "Coverage," "Flexi- 
bility" and "Local Impact." In dis- 
tributing the promotion piece the 
models asked each delegate, "Have 
you had your eyes opened?", and this 
phrase caught on, sweeping through 
the ranks of the delegates, male and 
female alike, each one of whom 
seemed anxious to be able to reply 
in the affirmative. Readers of Sponsor 
who would like to share the experi- 
ence of the West Coast convention 
delegates and have their eyes opened 
BOTH ways can obtain one of the 
novelties by writing 

PACIFIC REGIONAL NETWORK, 
6510 Sunset Boulevard 
Hollywood 28 




MODELS DISTRIBUTING PRN NOVELTY 



PACIFIC REGIONAL NETWORK 
is the BIG NEW NETWORK 
that offers Advertisers 

COMPLETE COVERAGE — FOR THE FIRST TIME, here is a network 
that provides intensive coverage of every significant Cali- 
fornia market through 45 radio stations ... as many stations 
as the other four networks combinedl 

LOCAL IMPACT — Since advertisers' products are sold in LOCAL 
markets by LOCAL dealers to LOCAL consumers, the most 
effective way to SELL the consumer is through his own 
LOCAL station. With 45 LOCAL affiliates in 45 LOCAL 
markets, PACIFIC REGIONAL NETWORK offers the ad- 
vertiser the MAXIMUM LOCAL IMPACT!!! 

SPOT FLEXIBILITY — Advertisers want coverage to coincide with their 
distribution. Until PACIFIC REGIONAL NETWORK came 
into existence SPOT RADIO was the ONLY way to secure 
TAILORED coverage. Now, PRN, and only PRN, offers 
the advantages of SPOT FLEXIBILITY with the convenience 
of a single network purchase and billing, and the ease of 
network program promotion. 

ALL THESE ADVANTAGES are available at a sav- 
ing OF ONE-FIFTH IN TIME COSTS THROUGH THE PURCHASE 
OF ANY PRN GROUP OF STATIONS! 

PACIFIC REGIONAL NETWORK 

6540 SUNSET BOULEVARD, HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 

SALES MESSAGE ON PRN PROMOTION PIECE 
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pictog/fcp"h and caption Styh»- 
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TV's potent 



sales punch 



TELEVISION OWNERS VS. 



IOnly difference between two groups selected for Hofstra study was 
ownership of TV set. This meant that any difference in buying between 
two groups must be due to TV. Enough interviews (3,270) were conducted 
for validity. One-third of interviews in N.Y.C.; rest in Long Island 



Percent Buying Average 
TV-Advertised Brand in Past Month 



Hofstra stndv is most convincing 
measurement to date. 

It talks in dollars and cents 




30*1% sales increase 

77 New Customers 
per M'sets 



Non-Owners Set-Owners 



DIAMONDS are a girl's best friend, as the current stage 
song has it. And, similarly, dollars and cents proofs of 
a medium s effectiveness are an advertising manager's 
best friend. Thus far. the most convincing proof of tele- 
vision's sales effectiveness is the Hofstra Study. Though 
it was released in May. it will stand for a long time as 
one of the strongest arguments TV salesmen have. It is 
also a model research project which sets precedents 
among all marketing studies and has won for its director, 
Dr. Thomas E. Collin, one of the four annual awards 
presented by the American Marketing Association in 
1950. On this and the following three pages, you will find 
a 'tep-by-step description of the highly significant meth- 
ods and conclusions of the Hofstra Study, presented in 
quick-reading chart and caption style. 

One of the high points of the Hofstra Stud) is its dis- 
covery of the dollars and cents relationship between extra 
sales produced by TV and cost of TV advertising. For 
the 15 brands studied, the average total of extra sales per 
dollar spent on TV was $19. Usually, Dr. Coffin believes, 
a return of $5 for one is considered successful return on 
most media. One of the brands studied got a return, of 
$74 in new business per dollar spent. 



4 Overall result: "average TV-advertised brand" shown above is com- 
posite of all the products studied. Difference between purchases of 
owners and non-owners amounts to a 30.1% sales increase for TV brands 
among owners (Pantry survey gave additional confirmation of results) 



Percent of all brands bought in past 3 months 



NON SET-OWNERS 



SET-OWNERS 

16*7% SaUt Increase 

•for TV Brands 



I Brands on TV dj Brands not on TV 




7 Full circles shown above represent all brands of durables bought in 
three-month period. White segment of circle represents purchases 
of non-TV brands. Difference between white segment in set-owner circle 
and white in non-owner is 36%. Durables not on TV lost over one-third 



BRANDS STUDIED 




DUZ 

im/kcnouatt- 



! 15 brands using 



TEA BAGS ■ 



Account (or 85S of all TV advertising 
in these 8 categories. 



COMPLETE RE-SURVEY 



SURVEY 1 . . 

Jafiuory W4« 



4 months later 

SURVEY 2 . 

May 1949 



(96.6% of all coses re-lnterv!«wed) 



NON-OWNEKS 



TOTAl 
1651 



:]<;•; 

(72 Noft-Own«rf bevflHr i*rt b*tw..n wrv«yt) 
tO CHECK CONSISTENCY . TRENDS . RECENT SET BUYERS 



1619 
3270 



#•4 Fifteen low-cost, frequent-purchase brands which advertised on TV 
were paired with 13 non-TV brands. Brands in the two groups were 
matched for similarity of advertising history. Sunoco and Socony were 
paired with Texaco and Gulf; Chase and Sanborn with Maxwell House 



TELEVISION INCREASES SALES FOR EVERY 



PRODUCT CATEGORY 



BR Non -owners 

TV owners 
t i % of increase 




7T.U 



OCMETTB lUOt 
BUMS 



tern 



tKSWl CHEESE 



Domraa 



Percent of each group buying TV brands In past month 



3 Four months after first survey, which included questions on viewing, 
commercial remembrance, and brand use, a second survey was made. 
It covered same brands, same questions, and basically the same people, 
providing double check of results (96.6% of respondents recheclted) 



18.3% 



Brands NOT on TV 
LOSE SALES in TV homes 



iosi aureus 



14.8% 



Customers LOST per M sets...35 



19.1% sale* loss 

Average percent 

buying 13 competing brand 

NOT on TV 



5 What can television sell? Results shown above indicate effectiveness 
for every type of merchandise studied. Note that the gasolines 
advertised on TV had 60.2% more sales among set owners. Dr. Coffin be- 
lieves nature of advertising rather than product accounts for varied results 



6 Not only does TV increase saies of TV-advertised brands in televi- 
sion homes; it also cuts the sales of non-television brands in those 
same homes. Thus advertising on TV "saves" customers which advertiser 
would lose if he were not on TV. Concept of "saved customer" is new 



SAM* PEOPLE. 



Before and After owning a TV ?et: 

(Percent bjjyfng .brand, in past month), 



Brands NOT on ^ 



Brands ON TV 



37.3% loss 


40.1% CAIN 






r-i 










» 




20.4% 1 


12.8% 1 


28.9% 




40.5% 




BEFORE 

.. _ 


AFTER 


BEFORE 


AFTER 





Television increases total sales: 



Brands mentioned as purchased 
during past month 



mentions ■ 


Nan-f«t Owntri 


Smt Ownin 




r > 




TV brands studied 


2,099 


2,625 


Brand* nor on TV 


960 


776 


All unlisted brand* 


799 


627 




3,858 

L . J 


4,028 



A 4.4% increase In tot-al buying fey tet owners 



8 In re-interview phase of Hofstra study, researchers found that 72 
people who were non-owners in the first survey had since bought 
sets. They were thus able to determine difference TV has on sales in brief 
two to three-month span of ownership, Television made immediate changes 



9 Can anything sell more soap or more cheese to Americans? They're 
thoroughly bathed and cheese-fed now. But television did it. Add- 
ing up all the figures, the Hofstra interviewers found that TV had increased 
total sales among viewers by stimulating use and more frequent purchases 



Does sales effectiveness HOLD UP^ • . 

BEYOND Hie novelty stage? 



* ? 25.6% 



F 

U 32.9% 



33.6% 



Vf, 33j% 



0> 



0 



NON-OWNERS 3-9 MONTHS 10-15 MONTHS 16 MONTHS A OVER 

(Percent buying average TV brand; iff past month) 



•« First thing skeptical advertiser is likely to ask is: "Does TV's Sm- 

I pact wear off?" Hofstra study anticipated such rebuttal, therefore 

made special breakdown of TV-owner panel by length of ownership. Buy- 
ing actually turned out to be j'jst as high among long-time owners 




* Since study, TV r*t«s *r« up, but cost pee 
=t,bous8nii Is down. 



* 16.60 



per atnitti 




MJust how expensive is it to get results on television? The case 
study shown above and to the right is a conservative costs esti- 
mate based on the number of new buyers who say they use TV-advertised 
brands regularly. Th's program had 41.5% of its circulation in New York 



Does Television's influence stop wit% set-owners? 



Who* atom 



FtaftMt 




The Hofstra Study 
explored this area, too • . ■ 



■f *j In a one-month period, two-thirds (68.4% j of the non-owners in- 
| I terviewed had seen television at a friend's home or elsewhere. These 
non-owners watched for an average total of 7.9 hours per month. This had 
a marked effect on their purchases, adding to proofs of TV effectiveness 




RESULTS .... Cost per new buyer 




H In chart at left, cost per thousand sets in New York works out to 

| $16.60 per month. This particular advertiser gained 257 extra 
regular users per thousand sets, Hofstra study found. He thus got addi- 
tional customers to those supplied by other media for 6 't> cents per month 




ogrem- viewer* 
«wii*mber seeing 
km commercial 



*| © H° w does TV get results like those shown previously? It's a matter 
| of drawing attention to the programs and commercials. Buying 

is directly proportional to regularity of viewing. One index of the effec- 
tiveness of visual commercials is the strikingly high proportion of recall 



with resulting 



HIGH 
SALES 




151 new 
buyer* M 



23.5% 




Non-owner», 
unexposed 



38 6%. 



Program -viewers who 
remember commercial 



64.3% Sales Increase 



-m ^"%| High commercial recall results in high sales. Base for chart above 
| is the sales of TV-advertised brands among completely unexposed 

customers. Larger figure at right is derived from the three out of four 
viewers who remember commercial. Sales figures are for one month period 



BONUS BUSINESS 



TV ADVERTISE 



{Percent of (isn owmn buying TV 
advertised brand* in past month) 









23.5% 









Sales increase 
of 12*8% 



Non-owner* 
Unexposed 



Non -owners 
Exposed h> TV 



30 Bonus Customers per M non-owner viewers, 
or 60 Bonus Customers per M TV sets 





TOTAL CUSTOMER GAIN 



NEW CUSTOMERS 



SAVED CUSTOMERS 



| OWN«S 
| NON-OWNERS 

I guest viewers 



BONUS CUSTOMERS 



TOTAL EXTRA 
CUSTOMERS 
PER M SETS 



*f e^ Chart for bonus business above starts with the minority of non- 
I Jjg owners who had no exposure to TV. Of these unexposed non- 
owners, 23.5% bought brands advertised on TV. But, of the non-owners 
who were exposed, 26.5% bought TV brands (free sales plus of 12.8%) 



*^ As previous picture panels have indicated, TV ups sales three 
I .J ways: (I) among owners; (2) among non-owners; (3) among cus- 
tomers who would otherwise be lost to TV competitors. Figure of 98 new 
customers above is comparison of unexposed non-owners with owners 




». Returns per dollar spent 



Regular user spends per month . . $1.17 
National average, this food per family) 



25> x $1.17 = $300.<f9 returns 

per M sets per month 



$300.69 
$16.60 



$18'in extra sales 
per dollar 
spent on TV 



£^ In panels 14 and 15 cost per extra buyer of a food product was 
I \J worked out. That figure means little without this clincher: how 
much new business in dollars will TV dollars buy? Chart above gives the 
■answer. The 257 figure used to multiple by $1.17 is figure for new users 




$19.27 in extra sales 
for $1.00 m TV costs 



H Is $18 in extra sales per dollar spent a typical figure? Actually, 

I g it's under the average for all 15 TV-advertised brands studied (see 
above). Hofstra study is one of first to work out extra sales per dollar 
ratio. One brand studied actually hit $74 in new business per $1 spent 



THE FULL POTENTIAL OF TELEVISION ADVERTISING 

(Percent buying advertised brand in past month) 

NON-OWNERS UNEXPOSED " 

GUEST VIEWERS , 

ALL OWNERS , 

RECENT PROGRAM -VIEWERS 

REGULAR PROGRAM -VIEWERS . . , 

REMEMRER COMMERCIAL RECENTLY . 

LIKED COMMERCIAL RECENTLY - . . . I 

M — 1*5 EXTRA lUYERS-t! 

FROM TOP TO BOTTOM... A 70.2% SALIS INCREASE 





e^ Seven breakdowns of Hofstra sample are summarized above. 

Figures represent percent of each group who bought average TV 
advertised brand in past month. The 70.2% sales increase noted above 
represents difference between buying on top and bottom lines of chart 



e^ H Strong point of Hofstra study is its basic simplicity. Though re- 
^£ I suits were tabulated in many ways (as panels shown have indi- 
cated), the basic research was straightforward. Two groups studied were 
painstakingly balanced so that only difference between them was set 



1 ARBI surveys 




LOCAL ADVERTISERS SEEKING TO CHOOSE BETWEEN RADIO AMD NEWSPAPERS ARE PERPLEXED BY INTANGIBLE PRO'S & CON'S 



Three proofs of radio's vitaliti 

ARBI, Lazarsfeld Dun & Brailstreet studies all indicate 
radio's sales power in ilirect terms 



The perplexed and slightly peeved 
gentleman in the drawing ahove is a 
local advertiser trying to make up his 
mind between newspapers and radio. 
There's a lot to confuse him. Black 
and white salesmen push circulation, 
multiple readership, and other less sub- 
stantial factors. Radio pitches on BMB, 
program ratings, mail response, and a 
host of other arguments. 

But definitive dollars and cents ar- 
guments based on who's buying rather 
than on who's listening or rending are 
relatively rare. 
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Every once in a while, however, re- 
searchers come up with studies that 
ring the cash register bell. Most re- 
cently, the American Research Bureau, 
J nc, of Seattle, has developed a tech- 
nique for testing newspaper vs. radio 
effectiveness on a customer bj custo- 
mer basis. (And radio's way ahead in 
sales wattage. I In 194<°> Dun and 
Bradstreet asked druggists, grocers, 
and gas station owners what medium 
does the most for sales of well known 
brands. (Radio was cited by an over- 
whelming majority.) And in 1949 the 



famous Lazarsfeld study (made for 
newspapers themselves) psych ona- 
lyzed housewives, found that radio 
outdistanced newspapers by far in sell- 
ing impact. 

All three of these research projects 
have this in common: their evidence 
revolves around customers or retailers 
rather than around factors far removed 
from the market place. On this and the 
next two pages you'll find charts and 
drawings which tell the story of these 
three research projects. It's really the 
story of radio's sales vitality. 

SPONSOR 




Though reader and listener measurements are valuable, they don't get 
to the retailer's problem: "what gives me most sales per dollar spent?" 
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American Research Bureau, Inc., of Seattle, ignores program ratings, 
focusses on store traffic and sales attributable to newspapers, radio 





ARBI works this way: Retailer puts equal amounts of money into ads 
and radio announcements, plugging same item. Result is acid test 
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Radio outpulls newspapers consistently in ARBI tests. Traffic attrib- 
uted to radio is higher as well as volume of sales. Interviews get data 



ACVETTIS010 QUEATIGMUmi 



"The Advertising Department of thU •tare Is nuking a stud/ of the 
effectiveness of lit advertising. Would you mind answering * few ques- 
tions to help us to determine bow effective this advertising is?" 



1. Haw did you learn about our special offer* 

(•) Newspaper advertlseatnt 

(b) Radio advertisement 

(e) Otneri /v 

Window display // ) r<~<^\ 

Salens /t^7 \ 

• solicitation K^j^l. <[~l / 

Direct mall jTT 

Friend told no — ~* 

Just shopping ' 

Miscellaneous 



(After giving respondent t 
1a Q. 1, aaki) 



(a) (if newspaper)! when 

the newspaper? 

(b) (If Radio) i Vh»n die 



3. (a) What was thsra about 

attracted you? i 

(b) (Out was this re about 




ARRI surveys 10 stores 

Total advertising investments : 



iSetes papers $673.02 

Radio $671.19 



Interview questions are designed to prevent prejudice. Customer is 
asked general question first, then gets chance for specific comment 





RADIO 


NEWSPAPER 


BOTH 


OTHER 


TOTAL 


Traffic 


347 


229 


96 


314 


986 


% Traffic 


35.2% 


23.2% 


9.7% 


31.9% 


100% 


Traffic Purchas- 
ing Test Mdse. 


222 


151 


67 


128 


568 


% of Traffic Pur- 
chasing Test 
Mdse. 


64.0% 


65.9% 


69.87c 


40.8 % 


57.67c 


% Dollar Value 
of Purchases of 
Test Mdse. 


41.6% 


27.7% 


8.8% 


21.9% 


100% 



Results shown above are for a series of 10 store tests made in Pacific 
Northwest. Key figure (at bottom] is for % dollar value of purchases 



Preferred 3tedi» for 
Ba&iooil Advertising Campaign 



II I- 



Xediu* Which Help* 
to Make Brands Best 



Helped Host 




2 Dun & Bradstreet survey 




rx- -rre :be — c-: :.- r„.=ke vocr "r>c>: 
liT^?; rri^if »: -~^< ~ Arid ""VTsk 



3 Lazarsfeld study 



J. "»_C 



FrefO'lion o T a£f ~ o" hf^ri in -■mcir.* or lit: 
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Transcriptions 

Q. Are national advertisers in- 
creasing their purchases of tran- 
scribed programs? 

A. National advertisers are placing 
more and more money into local and 
regional markets in order to more ef- 
fectively pinpoint their radio advertis- 
ing < see Dealer Co-op . In the trend 
toward st>ot and low-budgeted nizht 
shows, transcriptions such as those sold 
by Ziv. MGM Radio Attraction-. T5I. 
and others are finding a ready market. 
The Frederic W. Ziv Company, for ex- 
ample, had a one-program beginning 
in 1937. today produces 22 pre gram- 
budgeted at over S10/XO.000. More 
than 1.100 stations carry their prc~ 
grams. In 1946. they had only 12 
national advertisers sponsoring show; 
on a spot basis: today, they have 
118. Among their advertisers are 
virtually every automotive concern. 
Coca-Cola. Pepsi-Cola. P & G. Bor- 
den's. Pet Dairy Products. First Na- 
tional Stores and Fleer's Double Bub- 
ble Gum. MGM Radio Attractions has 
eight shows of top calibre on over 200 
stations. The Harry 5. Goodman Ra- 
dio Productions list about &>J adver- 
tisers using 16 to 18 Goodman shows. 
The Sterling Drug chain recentlv 
signed with Goodman for I our Gospel 
Singer, for 10 markets. Ii the pro- 
gram proves successful, the chain is 
prepared to expand to 123 markets. 
TSI has just signed with Pepsi-Cola 
for its Golden Gate Quartet e.t/s on a 
WDIA. Memphis, test of the Negro au- 
dience. The Charles Michelson Com- 
pany reports a recent contract with the 
Elgin National Watch Companv. Mich- 
ebon has about 7-50 advertisers using 
33 show;. Some firms like Ma* fair. 
Los Angeles producer of Box 13 with 
Alan Laddi turn out shows that agual 
or surpass network creations. Trencle- 
CampbeH's Lone Rar.ge r h a case in 
point So are the John Charlej Tham- 
es shoK Tele ways . Holly Theatre o J 
^icrs MaeGregor and Beatrice Kg-, 
Sho:c Richard Oman . 

Q. How popular are transcribed 
programs in comparison to net- 
work offerings and live local 
shows? 

A- Popularity depends necessarilv en 
the show itself, and upon the competi- 



tive stows. Tr2n~npil -»n- are toda 
more accepted than e*er let re. Tran- 
scribed Western- and mysteries nold a 
high oiace among a t-hovt. Botto'. 
Bhzcki*. Cisco Kvi. Ifi Shoutir-.e 
from HoUruood. The Guy Lo^ihvrdo 
y.hou. and Fctorixe tlo^y Ztt nave 
sarnered amazing ratings. Mrs'e r ~* 
Ho^ie Goodman . had the hianest 
Hooper ratine 1 >-5 in Chicago 

WGN for I J p-m. program-in?. I 
Omaha. WQW hit an 18J> Hy^e 
with the Ad {•"esre*": Thec'^e Gc-od- 
man . The healed Book show Michel- 
son in Cincinnati WCPO had the 
highest Hoc per 12., fir 4 



- oa y-tgr a. r =. 

*m exampie trans-- Tint* tn r-?-_ - 
is fit of Eno-.^c-." ^ Be -me ELr:. 

ing ' n"**t on its M. n-_- :~ tram- r_ec 
;>* - r* ~ The Keitev-r: :r emend ;.. ^ 
resrx-nse _ .' ret— e* ■c mr*^ 
v»fx- fvr~ec me vmtar-"" t: sc. 



Q. In general, h-cw exper.srve are 
transcriptions? 

A. Costs vary fr : S2 or S-1 s 



SOUTH BEND IS A MARKET- 
NOT JUST A CITY- AND 

WSBT COVERS IT ALL 



So^rh Bene is one osf me b.'gjesn richest, 
and most restxirtsive markets in America- Its 
heir: is r-s xd'oinmg cities — Socm Bend 

15~.0O0 The entire Socm Bene mirket 
connuns more than half-i-rr.i.l'on reorle. In 
1 94s. :m : sales ^ere o^er ni-t-i-rr.Vi t collars! 



WSBT — and oniv WSBT- 



•£5 OC 



morongn coverage oc tms great mercer, i-lns r-n^ 
the rest or WSBTs rrimary xres. r.ves voc in 
additional miLior reople -srbose retan 
purchases in 194-5 arnoenred :o S911 miniec. 



Yoc need me Socrh Bend market 
it — ill of :: — onlv wim WSBT. 



IOC iS 




5 119 WAITS • ««S < C • CSS 
MUl H. IAIMII COMPANY • NATIONAL 8 S ? U S I N ! * I i V 



17 JULY 1950 
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spot 



program will vary in cost in different 
markets depending on the size of the 
market and sometimes the station. For 
example, the All Western Theatre 
I half-hour I varies in cost from $8 a 
program in small cities to $300 a pro- 
gram in the largest areas; the cost in 
a cih like Omaha would he ahout $40. 



Q. What library and program tran- 
scription services are there and 
how do they function? 

A. Several firms now are set up to 
provide transcriptions on an affiliate 
or library basis. 

M-G-M Radio Attractions, with eight 
Hollywood-name shows available, has 
an affiliate setup. A station taking five 
or more shows achieves ''affiliate"' sta- 
tus, entitling it to receive the package 
at a greatly reduced rate. The affiliate 
gets "exclusive* 1 rights in its area, can 
utilize the programs as participation 
announcement carriers or for single 
sponsorship, local or national, and gets 
the benefit of promotional and sales 
effort by Music Corp. of America, reps 
for M-G-M. The shows total five and 



one-half hours weekly, have space for 
49 one-minute announcements. Adver- 
tisers may buy these programs, or tail- 
or-made packages, at a cost of between 
371/2% and 50% of each station's one- 
time rate. 

M-G-M shows are The Hardy Fam- 
ily: Good News from Hollyivood : Dr. 
Kildare; M-G-M Theatre of the Air; 
Adventures of Maisie; Crime Doesn't 
Pay; Hollywood U.S.A.: At Home 
With Lionel Barrymore. Sponsors in- 
clude Nedicks, Olympic Radio & Tele- 
\ision. Zotos (Fluid Wave), Fisher 
Baking Co., Old Judge Coffee, Frost 
Stores. 

Michelson will launch its first library 
venture in September with the release 
of a package embracing drama (in- 
cluding adaptations of some Dumas' 
works), mystery, comedy-variety, mu- 
sicals, pop and classic, and inspiration- 
al programs, all 15 and 30 minutes 
long. The package will be leased to 
stations on a one-year subscription ba- 
sis, and shows may be bought singly. 

The Bruce Eell's Program Library 
Service, a library operation, offers sta- 
tions its entire 1500 quarter-hour as- 



sortment of comedy, adventure, mys- 
tery, juvenile, dramatic, variety and 
musical type shows at rates depending 
on population in station areas. Fells 
gives "exclusives" in primary areas. 



Music libraries 



Q. What are the advantages of 
sponsoring already-prepared and 
scripted programs by music libra- 
ries (available via radio stations)? 

A. Many top talent music shows, ex- 
pertly built and scripted and easily 
adapted to local selling, are available 
at the local station at very low cost. 
This is the key to why so many local 
and regional (and gradually, more na- 
tional ) sponsors have been snapping 
up the shows based on music libraries, 
which are now standard equipment at 
a majority of stations. These shows 
feature such star names as Dick 
Haymes, Fran Warren, Vic Damone, 
Mindy Carson, Frankie Laine, and Tex 
Beneke; the artists record on an exclu- 
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WBT reaches a market 
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sive basis. 

Very frequently library shows pull 
clown top ratings. For example, Asso- 
ciated Library's Songs America Sings 
over WSJS in Winston-Salem, N. C, 
recently captured a Hooper of 15.1 vs. 
14.3 for Counter-Spy on another net- 
work at same time. 

Each library is supplied on an ex- 
clusive basis to one station subscriber 
in a given area. Music library tran- 
scriptions are flexible, can be maneu- 
vered to desired time slots, and they 
are now beginning to be heavily sup- 
ported merchandising-wise. Some li- 
brary firms provide not only program 
promotion aids, but merchandising 
plans to help retailers get most from 
point-of-sale and merchandising tie- 
ins. Leading music program services 
are Lang-Worth, Capitol, World, Asso- 
ciated, Standard, RCA Thesaurus, Mac- 
Gregor, Sesac, and Cole. 

Q. What do the shows cost? 

A. Via transcription, thousands of 
dollars worth of name and glamour 
value are available to sponsors for 



"pennies." For example, The Stars 
Sing, a 15-miiiute 6-tinies-a-week show, 
costs Associated $6,840 per week to 
produce live. This same program can 
be bought by a sponsor on transcrip- 
tion for $1504200 a week or less, de- 
pending on local time and production 
charges. Lang- Worth's Cavalcade of 
Music costs about $7,500 to produce, 
is sold to sponsors on stations in many 
major cities at the flat rate of $1.00 a 
minute (30 mill.) plus local time 
charges. 

The advent of TV and reduced bud- 
gets for AM are causing many national 
advertisers as well to look with favor 
on economical library shows in their 
growing move towards spot. Sears, 
Roebuck, Sherwin Williams Paint, 
Procter & Gamble, The Borden Co., 
Benson & Hedges and Tronnners Beer 
are a few using musical transcription 
programs, frequently in combination 
with their local distributors. 

Radio is shifting more to music and 
news, many experts say. it thus ap- 
pears that music libraries will grow in 
importance to national advertisers. 



Q. Are music libraries expanding 
to include other types of programs 
available for sponsorship? What 
types? 

A. Originally, the music library con- 
sisted only of the musical transcrip- 
tions leased to stations. Then to help 
the stations program the music, the 
libraries began to supply scripts and 
other aids for using it as a source of 
commercial programs. Now, several 
of the music libraries are adding types 
of transcriptions and scripts that are 
a departure from straight music shows. 

Come October. Lang-Worth will of- 
fer three new shows, one comedy type, 
one Western, and its Mike Mysteries 
detective program (revised). One of 
RCA's Thesaurus shows, Win A Holi- 
day, features a quiz angle wherein lis- 
teners win trips by answering musical 
questions. World Broadcasting has in- 
troduced Musical Weather Jingles, Mu- 
sical Time Jingles, and Feature Pro- 
gram Signatures for use by sponsors, 
and Standard has also come out with 
a collection of weather jingles. World's 
Homemaker Harmonies is a service 
feature for women, blends music with 
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. Almost 3 l U times more retail sales dollars — 
$1,246,420,000 last year! (And lots more people, too!)* 



try WBTfor size! 

JEFFERSON STANDARD BROADCASTING COMPANY • 50,000 WATTS 
CHARLOTTE, V C. • REPRESENTED in RADIO SALES 



To an Account Executive 

with radio budget problems and an ulcer 
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BASIC COLUMBIA NETWORK 





to ~bnc4- 

INVESTIGATION 

The more you investigate... the 
more Miami looms up as a 
profitable market. The more you 
investigate. WIOD will be 
your selection to SELL 
your products and services. 

For Tkt DttJth... Call Our Rtp 

George P. Hollingbery Co. 




housolioM ami fashion hints.. 

Htvausf the price of tho library in- 
olmlos all additional otTorino>. these 
availabilities offer the advertiser, 
whether national, regional or local. 
lo\* cost programing \>ith nnnsual mi- 
riet\ . 



F« r e i s* 11 - 1 a n s* n a a'o 
broadcasting 



5,000 WATTS • 610 KC • NBC 



Q. What's the business outlook 
for the foreign-language markets? 

A. Prospects are better than c\ er. Re- 
search and meaMirement projects insti- 
tuted during the last \ ear have shown, 
for the first time, that the foreign-lan- 
guage audience groups are bigger and 
more cohesive than was previonsh es- 
timated. An NAB snnev has disclosed 
that a total of 384 stations broadcast 
programs in languages other than Eng- 
lish — Italian. German. Yiddish. Polish. 
Russian. Spanish, and many other 
tongues. The foreign language listen- 
er will time in on T\ . but he won't 
forego his native-tongue radio show. 

Q. Where can an interested ad- 
vertiser obtain data on foreign- 
language markets and their sales 
potentia lities? 

A. From the individual station repre- 
sentatives, the stations themselv es, and 
from the Foreign Language Quality 
Network. The latter organization, lo- 
cated in New \ ork. ha? taken the first 
big step toward collating and unifying 
market data on foreign-language sta- 
tions, and toward establishing uniform 
standards of coverage, measurement, 
and r3te calculation. The advertiser 
who want? to reach the Italian listener, 
for example, can obtain through thi? 
central source data on the Italian radio 
audience not only in New York, but 
al.-o in Philadelphia. Chicago. Boston, 
and other major markets. i Ralph 
^ eil. of \YQ\ , i* president of the 
FLQN. and Claude Barrere i- general 
manager. 

Q. Is the foreign-language market 
big enough to attract the national 
advertiser? 

A. Certainly. \nd a blue-ribbon li~t 
cashes in on it. Several national ad- 
v enisers. particularly electrical appli- 
ance and radio and television manufac- 
turers, beam sr>eciaHv -v, ritten conmier- 
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cials toward one or more segments of 
the foreign market. Conversely, other 
manufacturers, notably La Rosa, in the 
Italian food field, and Manischewitz. 
for Kosher products, have spread out 
into the wider English language station 
field from a modest beginning on a 
foreign-language station. 

Mail order and 
P. I. advertising 



of Radio Station Representatives 
which has led an industry fight agains! 
P.I., says "P.I. is dead." The trutl 
lies somewhere in between. The oddn 
are that P.I. is far from robust. The 
most recent activity on the P.I. from 
centers around the Chicago firm of Ra- 
dio Values. Inc. Radio Values claim; 
to have 100 stations lined up for a 
heavy fall campaign. The firm began 
tests in primary markets last month, to 
continue through July and August. 
You can find plenty of small coverage 



stations taking P.I. bu^ines-; very few 
large one= who care to do busine-- on 
thi- rate-weakening ba-i-. 

Q. What is the radio industry's 
chief objection to P.I. business? 

A. The overwhelming consensu- i- 
that P.I. is a form of "time chisel" 
which, once begun on a sizable scale, 
would demoli-h rate structures and re- 
sult in utter chaos among stations. Anv 
advertiser who i- committed to a P.I. 
deal should remember that such busi- 



Q. Is radio being used increasingly 
for direct selling? If so, why? 

A. The increasing trend toward spot 
is in itself an indication of the grow- 
ing emphasis on direct selling. Mail- 
order radio, once used by only a few- 
advertisers for selected items, now cov- 
ers virtually every product the mails 
will carry — books, toys, novelties, food ! 
specialties, records, greeting cards. 
The advantages to the advertiser are 
manifold: results are tangible and 
clear-cut; there is no distribution prob- 
lem, thanks to the mails: mail order is 
especially efficacious in rural areas, in- 
accessible through normal sales chan- 
nels. Perhaps significant is the recent 
institution of mail-order radio cam- 
paigns by department stores — notably 
Schuneman's, St. Paul. 

Q. What about the anti-mail or- 
der talk? Are there any valid ob- 
jections? 

A. Not if it's "kept clean." Individual 
stations and industry organizations are 
delighted to approve mail order busi- 
ness, if it's placed in acpordance with 1 
two cardinal rules: (a) all time should I 
be bought at card rates; (b) the mer- J 
chandise must not be misrepresented, 
or the advertising claims exaggerated. 
Undercutting card rates is a ruinous 
practice benefiting no one over the j 
long haul. If merchandise is misrep- 1 
resented in mail-order offers, the sta- 
tion is left holding the bag. the custom- 
er is justifiably disgruntled, and the 
advertiser gets a black eye. 

Q. What about "per inquiry" ra- 
dio advertising? 

A. A recent spurt in P.I. tended to 
create the impression that this form of 
timebuying was again on the upgrade. 
On the other hand, the National Assn. I 






Let's do =ome straight talking. 
Kansas i- a mighty good mar- 
ket. It'- made up mostly of 
profitable, productive farms and 
prosperous agricultural commu- 
nities. In short, it's a farm mar- 
ket. 

Think this over! WIBW IS 
A FARM STATION. It's the 
preferred station of the farm 
and small town home- in Kan- 

It makes mighty good sense 
to turn your sales job over to 
the station that goes right down 
the row of the homes that do 
the biggest part of the buying 
in this market. Join the hun- 
dreds of satisfied WIBW adver- 
tisers and be convinced. 

*Kansas Radio Audience 1949. 



SERVING AND SELLING 

"THE MAGIC CIRCLE" 

WIBW - TOPEKA, KANSAS ■ WIBW-FM 




Rep: CAPPER PUBLICATIONS, Inc. • BEN LUDY, Gen. Mgr. • WIBW • KCKN 
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and now... over a 6-month period... 

WCFL Leads in Chicago 

in Pulse-Rating Gains 



WCFL 
+ 9.77% 



* Chart thaws percentage af increase 
ar decrease, far 50,000 watt and full- 
time stations. Pulse period af Novem- 
ber 1949 through April 1950, cam- 
pared to November 1948-April 1949. 
(Averages, 6 o.m. to midnight, Mon- 
day through Friday.) 



Network Station A 
+ 2.265% 




50,000 Watt Independent 
—4.52%, 



5,000 Watt Independent 
-11.06% 



Long-Term Leader! This chart* 
shows that WCFL, a month-by-month 
leader in Pulse rating increases, steps 
far in front of other Chicago stations 
for the half-year ended April 1950. 
Growing listenership plus reasonable 
rates make WCFL today's ideal Chi- 
cago radio buy. 



Network Station 8 
-12.0% 



J 

f 



Network Stotion C 
— 20.25% 



i 



Network Stotion D 
23.16% 



ness is- suspect, from the station's view- 
point, and proceed accordingly. 



Deals 



9? 



Q. What about the "deals" — is 
there anything wrong with them? 

A. Plenty. Complicated as some of 
the recent ''deals" have been (particu- 
larly L'Affaire Beulah (P & G) and the 
General Mills-Lone Ranger scheme I 
one fact emerges clearly: all of them 
embody a '"chisel" of one kind or an- 
other. The outcry against such at- 
tempts at rate-freezing, led by indus- 
try organizations and supported by all 
segments of the trade press, may well 
have nipped another insidious trend in 
the bud. However, there have been re- 
ports of new "deal ' eruptions on a 
smaller scale. These involve Durkee 
Foods and Bulova watrbes. The Dur- 
kee deal, as it's worked on stations in 
Ohio, give the station, in return for a 
packet of announcements, five per cent 
of the monthly take of the local Durkee 
distributor. The Bulova deal, which 
originated with a retailer in Texas and 
is reported to be spreading, is a mail- 
order offer. The station plugs a Bul- 
ova watch on the installment plan with 
a $1 down payment. The station and 
dealer split the first dollar: thereafter 
only the dealer collects. 



Q. Why have some stations ac- 
cepted such deals, if they are un- 
desirable? 

A. Because many smaller stations are 
feeling the pinch, financially, and have 
been unable to resist the temptation. 

Q. Does the advertiser bear any 
responsibility in such situations? 

A. He certainh does. Existing dis- 
count structures in both radio and tele- 
vision already are weighted in favor 
of the big advertiser. Why jeopardize 
the rate card structure of important 
advertising media for a temporary 
gain? Aside from this, all such ma- 
neuvers smell unpleasantly of attempts 
at price-fixing — an activity that vari- 
ous branches of the Federal govern- 
ment regard with disfavor and one 
which, if continued, will inevifablv 
lead to more of the "government in- 
terference"' that Big Business fears. 
(Plea.se turn to poge 66) 



WCFL 

An ABC Affiliate 

50,000 watts • 1000 on the dial 
The Voice of Labor 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 
Represented by the Boiling Company, Inc. 
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proves the aphorism 



^Iwiericci S Greatest 




^duertid in cj WecL 
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FREE SPEECH 
MIKE 



A Leader 
in 

Los Angeles 



* 



50,000 Watts |C Dial 

10,000 nights IVlVll 710 kc 



"Dollar for Dollar- — Coverage-Wise 
Southern California's Best Buy" 
H-R Representatives Inc. 
National Representatives 
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WRITE TODffl FOR "ZIV-PLANNED" SELLING AIDS, AUDfTH 



★ MEET THE MENJOUS 

★ CALLING ALL GIRLS 

★ PHILO VANCE 



★ PLEASURE PARADE 
■k OLD CORRAL 

* MANHUNT 



• OTHER FAMOUS ZIV QUALITY SHOWS ♦ 

* WAYNE KING SHOW * BARRY WOOD SHOW * FAVORITE STORY 

* KORN KOBBLERS * DEAREST MOTHER * ONE FOR THE BOOKIS* 

* LIGHTNING JIM * FORBIDDEN DIARY <SAM BALTER > + 




WITH ZIVS 



1» 



BOSTON IMCKIti 

Radio's most exciting half-hour mystery-adventure show! 



ZANESVILLE KANSAS CITY MOBILE ASHVILLE 

26.0 19.8 20.5 19.1 

Radio's greatest point-per-dollar buy. Consistently . . . beats all 
competition on stations from coast to coast! 





WITH ZIVS 




The sensational half-hour low priced western that should 
be on your station! 



NOW IN 



NOW IN 



NOW IN 



NOW IN 



3 rd 5 th 4 th 2 



YEAR FOR 
PIONEER 
BAKERIES! 



YEAR FOR 
INTERSTATE 
BAKERIES! 



YEAR FOR 
KILPATRICK 
BAKERIES! 



YEAR FOR 

KERN'S 
BAKERIES! 



Backed by a sensational promotion campaign — from buttons to 
guns — breaking traffic records! 




WITH ZIVS 



"GUY LOMBARD!) SHOW 



A star studded half-hour, chock full oj musical showmanship! 



NO. 



INTRODUCER 
OF SONG 
HITS! 



1 NO.l NO.l 



NO 



1 NO.l 



ON THE AIR 
YEAR AFTER 
YEAR AFTER YEAR! 



IN POPULARITY * 
FOR TWENTY 
CONSECUTIVE YEARS! 



"TOP PROGRAM" ON THE STAGE 
SAYS BILLB0AR0 AND AT THE 

MAGAZINE! BOX OFFICE! 



'The Sweetest Music This Side of Heaven" is 
the sweetest "buy" this side of heaven! 



A 





LOCAL RAW. 



'mat i T 



ROAD 



r EASY ACES 

r CAREER OF ALICE BLAIR 
r SONGS OF GOOD CHEER 



★ SINCERELY, KENNY BAKER 

•k SHOWTIME FROM HOLLYWOOD 



Main ati 6 



L, °iio 




Mr. Sponsor asks... 




The 

picked panel 
answers 
Mi-. Sklarz 




ri 



Mr. Eynon 



If business re- 
mains at its pres- 
ent general satis- 
factory level, it 
seems likely, un- 
less serious war 
conditions inter- 
vene, the present 
trend toward spot 
radio probably 
will not only con- 
tinue but will in- 



tensify. The reason for this in our 
opinion is not the strength of AM ra- 
dio, but its present weakness because 
of television competition. 

M anv national advertisers, allured 
by television, are still holding off for 
one or several reasons which are; (1) 
Television coverage is not sufficiently 
complete nationally to parallel their 
merchandising needs; (2 1 Television 
availabilities are not sufficiently plen- 
tiful in cities where only one or two 
stations exist; and (3) Television pro- 
gram problems have not been solved 
to their satisfaction. 

Meanwhile, having learned from ex- 
perience the productivity of proper air 
advertising, they are not abandoning 
radio. However, they are apparently 
shying away from heavy program com- 
mitments, particularly in the hours 
when television has most robbed radio 
of its audience. 

William If. \\\ \o.\ 
Director of radio and TV 
Dowd, Red field & Johnstone 
New York 



Will the trend toward ntttumal spot radio 
evidenced thus far in I,9.>0 continue this fall? 



Leo Sklarz, Jr. 




Mr. Weed 



\es. I believe it 
will. It seems 
likely that spot 
radio will con- 
tinue to be good 
throughout the 
fall and winter 
and into the sum- 
mer of 1951. 

Several large 
national advertis- 
ers have decided 
to curtail or eliminate their nighttime 
network programs because they fear 
the competition of television in the 
first 10 markets. Much of the money 
saved thereby is being put into day- 
time spot radio. As far as can be de- 
termined from these advertisers, this 
policy will be maintained until the 
summer of 1951 when it is likely that 
much of this extra money will be put 
into nighttime television programs. 

This one fact accounts for a sub- 
stantial increase in national spot vol- 
ume at the present time. Another is 
the advertisers' awakening to the many 
extra values offered by spot at the 
present time. 

Joseph J. Weed 
IVeed & Company 
iVeir York 



^ es. the uptrend 
in over -all spot 
radio volume is 
likely to continue 
this fall — at least 
in relation to net- 
work radio. 

TV. of course, 
is one of the rea- 
sons for the swing 
tu spot radio 
since spot radio 
enables an advertiser to adjust his ra- 




Adveriising and sales promotion manager 
Armstrong Rubber Co., West Haven, Conn. 



Mr. Denenholz 



dio expenditures on a niarket-by-niar- 
ket basis — so necessary because of the 
wide variations in TV penetration. 
Also TV advertisers find that they 
need spot radio to round out their TV 
coverage not only in non-TV areas but 
also in TV markets. Remember, even 
in a market such as New York you 
still need radio. Based on the latest 
TV set count in New York (1,365.- 
000), there are still 2.200,000 radio 
homes without TV within a 40-mile 
radius. Also current surveys show 
substantial home and out-of-hoine ra- 
dio listening by TV owners. 

But TV is not the only reason for 
the trend to spot radio. Equally im- 
portant is the increasing awareness by 
advertisers of spot radio's effectiveness, 
economy, and flexibility. Through spot 
radio advertisers can, in effect, build 
their own "network"' tailored to their 
own distribution and sales patterns. 
They are not compelled to buy a fixed 
combination of markets and stations — 
only those that best suit their needs. 

Dam el Denenholz 
Promotion manager 
The Katz Agency 
tXew York 



Since the war, 
national spot ra- 
dio business has 
"h followed a regu- 
1 ^ lar pattern of in- 

creased activity 
in the fall. Each 
year this fall in- 
crease has been 
sustained evenly 
throughout the 
winter and spring 
mouths with a slight decline during the 
summer. In 1947, 1948, and 1949 fall 
business overall has been greater than 





Mr. McConnell 
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any other season of the same \ear and 
in every case greater than the preced- 



ing fall. 




National spot radio's many exclu- 
sive advantages to advertisers has 
made 1950. thus far, the best year in 
national spot history. There is every 
indication that the fall of 1950 will 
continue this ascending trend and that 
more advertisers will spend more dol- 
lars in spot radio than ever before. 

James V. McCo.n.netx 

Director 

NBC spot sales 

Neiv York 



This question is 
most opportune 
since never he- 
fore in radio s 
history has there 
been such a defi- 
nite upward trend 
in spot radio. 
EL I The answer is 

MM yes" spot ra- 

dio billings will 
Mr. Waller e , , 

increase substan- 
tially this fall. Already, inquires and 
availability requests are at a higher 
level this year than in any previous 
year of the Walker Company's history. 
Agencies are asking more penetrating 
questions about the station's role in 
the community, local merchandising, 
audience promotion — in short, they 
are doing a conscientious job of ascer- 
taining the best media buy for their 
clients. 

Insofar as television is concerned, 
this new sales medium has proved once 
again that spot radio's flexibility is 
compatible with other media. 

Radio, generally, is as good a buy 
today as it ever was. and in many 
cases a better one. Spot radio with 
free market choice, flexibility of sta- 
tion selection and merchandising-pro- 
motion bonuses is the natural choice 
of the alert advertiser. Let's not for- 
get that station operators, sharpened 
to media fights, are doing a superb 
job of making spot radio pay — and 
the operators joined with representa- 
tives are determined to continue to 
make spot radio pay for every adver- 



tiser who buys it and every agency who 



recommends it. 



Wythe Walkek 
The Walker Com pan 1 
tXeiv York 



Jazz.. 

FOR THE NATION 



WDSU Produces and 
Promotes Local Talent 
To a Nationwide Audience! 




"PAPA" 
CELESTIN 



From New Orleans — birthplace of jazz 
— WD5U sends a torrid half-hour of 
Dixieland music coast-to-coast every 
Saturday night [via ABC). Local jazz- 
men Bonano and Celestin have now 
become nationally famous figures. For 
the nation ... or for New Orleans only 
. . . WDSU can successfully plan and 
produce your show. 



Ask Your 
JOHN BLAIR 
Man 
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Deals 



3*9 



(Continued jrom page 60) 

Q. Will a "deal" by a national ad- 
vertiser succeed? 

A. One of the biggest advertisers who 
have tried it reported to SPONSOR. He 
gave a cryptic "no!" 



Merchandising* 



Q. Are advertisers overlooking 
merchandising opportunities at 
the station level? 



A. Unquestionably. While most sta- 
tions don't render a merchandising 
service, a sponsor survey has shown 
that even those few stations that spe- 
cialize in merchandising service for the 
advertiser only infrequently get re- 
quests for such service. As WLW, Cin- 
cinnati, points out: "loo many adver- 
tisers depend entirely upon their me- 
dia to sell their product rather than to 
advertise it. Merchandising as prac- 
ticed by WLW is designed to assist in 
the movement of merchandise and to 
take full advantage of the advertising 
put forth by our clients." 



the Long Island story 



IN LONG ISLAND'S NASSAU COUNTY 
— WHERE RETAIL SALES EXCEED 
$1,680,000 A DAY— WHLI DELIVERS 
1,000 BMB HOMES FOR 27c A 
THOUSAND! 



Among the Counties of the United States, Nassau 
County is 2nd in Net Income Per Family, 18th in 
Total Net Income, 24th in Food Store Sales, 36th 
in Population and 40th in Retail Sales. 



DATA SOURCES: 

Standard Rate & Data Consumer Markets 1950-51 
BMB Study #2— 

l-minute announcement rate, maximum discounts — 
Sales Management's 1950 Survey of Buying Power 



WHLI 



1100 0B Y° ur dial 



|| 11 b 1 WHLI-FM 98.3 MC 

HEMPSTEAD, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 

ELIAS I. 60DOFSKY, Pres.-'- 



Sponsors must remember to be fair 
to the station. Don't ask for merchan- 
dising cooperation, then cancel out, as 
one advertiser did shortly after the 
work is done. 

Q What kind of merchandising 
services are offered by stations? 

A. Here are a few of them — remem- 
bering that these stations represent the 
exception rather than the rule : WING, 
Dayton, did a full-fledged job recently 
for Borden's: amazed the client with 
its remarkable scope. WING, Dayton, 
each month sends 200 pieces of di- 
rect mail to druggists and wholesal- 
ers, 876 pieces of direct mail to gro- 
ceries and distributors; twice weekly 
WING airs sustaining a show called 
"'Good Neighbors" which plugs WING- 
advertised products. WLW sends out 
merchandising field representatives 
with route lists of groceries and drug 
stores which carry WLW-advertised 
products, to co-ordinate point-of-sale 
advertising with air selling. If the ad- 
vertiser doesn't request merchandising 
service, WLW takes the initiative in of- 
fering it. WFDF, Flint, Michigan, 
draws "no particular distinction" in its 
merchandising between national and 
local spot advertisers and the buyers 
of multiple programs. WFDF services 
include movie trailers, display ads, 
courtesy announcements, taxi signs, 
juke-box inserts, bus cards, window 
displays, letters to the trade, personal 
calls on wholesalers, jobbers and re- 
tailers, and route lists. In the foreign 
language field WOV. New York, does 
an outstanding merchandising job for 
its Italian-language advertisers. Serv- 
ices include block-by-block street maps 
of the Italian market; route lists of 
Italian grocers and druggists; letters 
to dealers; personal calls on retailers 
by WOV field men; distribution to re- 
tailers of window, counter, and floor 
display material; surveys covering the 
advertiser's brand and competitive 
products; courtesy announcements; 
sampling and demonstrations in Ital- 
ian stores. KOIL, Omaha, renders a 
strong service also. 



Co-op advert ising 



[ Q. What are the advantages of in- 
vesting in co-op advertising? 

I A. The over-all advantage is that of a 
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WE RATE! WGAR leads 
in more rated periods 
than all other Cleveland 
stations combined '/WGAR 
ratings are greater than 
the next closest station in 
5 8 of 6 8 day quarter-hours, 
and greater in 54 of 7 5 
night half-hours. WGAR 
has just won the annual 
Cleveland Press Local 
Radio Poll for the fourth 
consecutive year, winning 
12 first place votes in 14 
categories. IMPRESSIVE! 




ACTIVATED! Shell Premium 
Gas and WGAR promotion! 
WGAR gets new listeners to 
Shell's daily newscasts through 
attractive full-color swivel- 
board posters in Shell stations. 
It's another promotional activi- 
ty by WGAR . . . promotion 
with drive! 




n 





6-00 P.M. 




Above: Mr. G. G. McKenzie, 
District Manager for Shell Oil, and 
a member of Cleveland Petroleum 
Club and City Club. Beloiv: Mr. 
Sandy A. Flint, Division Manager 
of Shell Oil Company, Cleveland, 
and member of Cleveland Petro- 
leum Club, Chamber of Commerce 
and Mid-Day Club. Shell Oil is a 
WGAR sponsor. 



SUNDAY PUNCH . . . with 
smiles. For the first time 
in 15 years, WGAR has 
changed its Sunday morning 
programming and has time 
available for sponsorship. 
The Bob Smiley Show is 
featured in this new line-up. 
For added sales impact at 
low cost, consider this bright 
program of Sunday morning 
pop music. Ask about it. 



RADIO . . . AMERICA'S GREATEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM 



WGAR 



Cleveland... 90,000 watts 



CBS 



Represented Nationally by Edward Petry & Company 
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made to 
FIT 

your needs 




In Harrisburg, third in Pennsylvania sales, WHP 
is overwhelmingly FIRST in radio. 

Its alert and public spirited program formula has 
won many an award in its quarter century of broad- 
casting. WHP is prouder still of the fact that it has 
consistently held an unparalleled share of the listener 
interest in its community. 

In its new home on the dial at 580 kilocycles and 
its more effective power of 5,000 watts day and night, 
WHP will extend its coverage throughout a much 
wider area in Pennsylvania's rich South Central belt 
and beyond. 

Now, more than ever before, WHP is the national 
advertiser's best radio buy in the highest per-capita 
retail sales center in the Keystone State. 

Your road to increased sales in 
South Central 
Pennsylvania 





HARRISBURG, PA 



partnership arrangement between the 
manufacturer and his dealer or distrib- 
utor. Both share a common goal, and 
both act cooperatively to promote the 
same product. In some instances, the 
national advertiser can with this type 
of advertising take advantage of local 
rates. Through his dealers, he can lo- 
calize his advertising. 

Q. What should an advertiser re- 
member with respect to his co-op 
advertising? 

A. The field of co-op advertising is 
large, and standards of practice exist 
for almost all classes of products. For 
competitive reasons alone, the adver- 
tiser should know what breakdown of 
co-op advertising is standard in his 
product category. One quick way to 
determine this is through the use of 
the Broadcast Advertising Bureau ra- 
dio and TV co-op cards; well over 100 
companies are now represented on 
BAB's cards. 

Q. How can an advertiser properly 
give his dealers an understanding 
of the most effective use of radio 
in their areas, including which sta- 
tions to select? 

A. In general, the more advertising 
aids and material with which the ad- 
vertiser supplies the dealer, the more 
assurance the advertiser will have of 
the best possible advertising. Aids and 
material are not enough unless they 
are accompanied by clear information 
relative to their use. Certainly the sta- 
tion and the time of broadcast should 
be picked on their ability to do the job, 
not to personal considerations. No sin- 
gle rule is universal. Often the manu- 
facturer knows the dealer's market bet- 
ter than the local dealer. The automo- 
tive industry, with tremendous co-op 
funds, is prone to use national agen- 
cies; on the other hand, General Elec- 
tric uses no national agency in its big 
co-op set-up. The dealer often knows 
the habits of his community better 
than the manufacturer, but may not 
have advertising know-how. Perhaps 
the best course is a middle path be- 
tween the scientific knowledge of the 
manufacturer and the community 
knowledge of the dealer. 

Q. What are some of the major 
problems confronting the co-op 
advertiser? 

A. Too often co-op advertising is 



SPONSOR 



Buy Keyes Perrin on the New "Musical Clock' 9 and 



Cash In On A RISING "Market! 




CBS BASIC • 5000 WATTS • 600 KC • REPRESENTED BY RAYMER 
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looked upon a.- a type of rebate. Un- 
der such circumstances, the manufac- 
turer does not receive, dollar value in 
advertising for dollar spent. Another 
major problem is encountered in hill- 
ing the manufacturer for advertising 
done. Often the dealer does not under- 
stand how to submit his bills, and has 
his money tied up for months while the 
matter of incorrect billing is being 
straightened. In the meantime, the 
dealer may cancel before the pay-off 
in advertising results is actually 
reached. Education in co-op advertis- 



ing should go hand-in-hand with the 
whole campaign effort. 



Regional networks 



Q. Is the number of regional net- 
works growing? 

A. Standard Rate & Data lists some 
58 regional networks of varying sizes 
in the United States. They range from 
small groups of three or four stations 
to the Don Lee web of 45 stations on 




HIGHEST 



in Des Moines, 
Hooper-wise! 



WHEN YOU'RE ON KRNT, 
YOU'RE ON THE BEAM! 



C. E. HOOPER SHARE OF AUDIENCE 

APRIL-MAY, 1950 DES MOINES. CITY ZONE 17,445 CALLS 



Time 


KRNT 


B 


c 






Morning 


44.1 


3.1 


8.6 


20.9 


17.1 


Afternoon 


42.9 


4.4 


9.9 


12.3 


25.5 


Evening 


27.5 


7.9 


7.6 


25.5 


28.0 


Sat. daytime 


30.6 


4.5 


16.8 


23.4 


14.1 


Sun. afternoon 


29.0 


9.7 


17.2 


18.9 


13.0 


TOTAL RATED 

TIME PERIODS 


35.1 


5.9 


9.6 |20.4 


23.6 




DES MOINES 

THE KG0TB AND IM8UK STATION 



LOWEST 

PER-IMPACT 

COST! 

BUY THAT 

Very highly Hooperated 
Sales results premeditated 
ABC Affiliated 
Station in Des Moines 

Represented by Ihe Kalz Agency 



the Pacific Coast. Texas Quality Net- 
work has four stations; Tobacco Net- 
work (eastern N. C.) , eight; Texas 
State Network. 18: Yankee Network 
(New England*. 28. They're to be 
found in practically every state, cover 
a host of markets only lightly touched 
by the national networks, many with 
peculiarities and customs different 
from the nation as a whole. The Key- 
stone Broadcasting Co.. a national 
transcription network (400 stations), 
which concentrates along with the re- 
gional on the "beyond metropoli- 
tan" areas, has added 100 stations in 
the last two years. 

Though perhaps not increasing in 
actual number to any notable extent, 
the regional networks have been get- 
ting increased business, the national 
representatives say. One rep pointed 
out that his network has become more 
of an entity than it has ever been: 
greater advertising activity has drawn 
the member stations closer together in 
common effort. This may indicate that 
regionals, many of which are now 
somewhat loose groupings, will become 
more unified as increasing revenue in- 
fuses new lifeblood into their opera- 
tions. The present upward trend in 
spot will work to their advantage. 



Q When should an advertiser use 
a regional network? 

A. When he wants to obtain more lo- 
cally concentrated coverage in a par- 
ticular area than that area's power sta- 
tion alone can offer. It's the medium 
between the individual station and the 
national network, offers selective 
broadcasting on a broad area base. 



Advertisers are finding that the 



hometown station usually has far more 
impact in its own community than a 
50,000-watt station in another city can 
offer. The latest HMB study shows ex- 
tremely high listener-loyalty to local 
stations. The advertiser on regional 
networks has the advantage of obtain- 
ing these "favorite audiences" ready 
made. More important, he has an op- 
portunity to slant his selling approach 
to make the most of markets that have 
their own peculiar problems. 

Q What national advertisers are 
using regional networks? 

A. Regional network representatives 
report an increasing number of nation- 
al advertisers signing up. Here's a 
smattering of some of the new (and 
older) accounts: 
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Coverage 



THE ONLY STATION IN MICHIGAN THAT DOMINATES A COVER- 
AGE OF FIVE STATES IN ADDITION TO INDUSTRIAL DETROIT. 

1 50,000 WATTS CLEAR CHANNEL 

* The most powerful station in Michigan. 

2 MICHIGAN, OHIO, INDIANA, PENNSYLVANIA, NEW YORK 
The only station in Michigan with this 97 county coverage. 

2 98,321,984 ESTIMATED POPULATION IN THE AREA 
The only station in Michigan able to cover this audience. 

/j The only .station in Michigan that can do so much for the 

* advertiser at so low a cost per inquery. 



Columbia Broadcasting System 



Nationally Represented by Edward Petry & Co. 



50,000 WATTS 



760 



G. A. RICHARDS 
Chairman of the 
Board 



ON YOUR 
DIAL 



I 



E GOODWILL "STATION, 3NC. 



HARRY WISMER 
Vice President and 
General Manager 



RADIO — America's Greatest Advertising Medium 
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NO PHONEY FIGURES 

No. We won't bother you with picked 
statistics. But a note to us will get you 
a long list of satisfied clients whom 
you may check for yourself. 




Why NOT avail 
yourself of the TOP 
TALENT which 
transcribed shows 
give you at such 
LOW COST? 



If you use SPOT 
RADIO, why NOT 
assure yourself of a 
uniform, tested pro- 
gram in each market 
you're selling? 



Let Us Quote You the LOW RATES for these TELEWAYS 



Transcribed Programs: 

. MOON DREAMS 

156 I5-Min. Musical Programs 

. DANGER'. MR. D A N F I ELD 
26 30-Min. Mystery Programs 

. BARNYARD JAMBOREE 
52 30-Min. Musical Programs 



. TOM. DICK &. HARRY 

156 15-Min. Musical Programs 

. STRANGE ADVENTURE 
260 5-Min. Dramatic Programs 

• CHUCK WAGON JAMBOREE 
1 3 ■ I5-Min. Musical Programs 

• JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
156 I5-Min. Hymn Programs 



. RIDERS OF THE PURPLE SAGE 
156 I5-Min. Musical Program 

. STRANGE WILLS 

26 30-Min. Dramatic Programs 

. FRANK PARKER SHOW 
132 I5-Min. Musical Programs 



For PROFITABLE Transcribed Shows, It's 

TELEWAYS RADIO PRODUCTIONS, INC. 



8949 Sunset Blvd.. Hollywood 46, Calif. 



Phone CRestview 67238 — BRadshaw 21447 



TOPEKA 




A Metropolitan 
Market 

— NOW 



WREN 




FIRST ALL DAY'' 

ABC 

5000 WATTS 



WEED & CO. NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 



Within the last two months. Stude- 
baker. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet. and 
Lydia Pinkham have begun to adver- 
tise on Don Lee: on previously were 
American Home Products (Anacin, 
Kolynosl; Grove; Dolcin; Miles Labs 
(Alka Seltzer), to name a few. 

Comparatively new on the Yankee 
Network are Colgate-Palmolive-Peet. 
and Dolcin. Long-time sponsors in- 
clude Lever Bros.: Corn Products: 
MacGowan Educator Crax: Hudson 
Paper: Maltex: Old Gold: Heinz. 

The Tobacco Network has recently 
welcomed Block Drug Co.: Lydia 
Pinkham; Bristol-Myers (Vitalis. 
Ipana) . 

Q Will regional networks expand, 
gain greater validity as radio spot 
grows? 

A. Regional networks, from all indica- 
tions, have already begun to benefit 
from the trend towards spot. Repre- 
sentative* report noticeably improved 
busbies? in the past year or so. Some 
predict even better business to come. 

The regional? allow 7 the advertiser to 
use spot on an extended schedule, 
cover more territory at lower rates 
than he could with the same individ- 
ual station?, and still get the same high 
local concentration. 



Q. How will TV affect the region- 
al networks? 

A. In this first year that TV has been 
in really full swing, there is every in- 
dication that regional network sales 
are holding their own. and more, 
against the influx of TV in the big 
metropolitan areas. One reason for 
this is that a great number of the re- 
gional net stations are heard outside 
the areas where T\ can be effectively 
received. For example. 22 out of the 
28 Yankee Network stations are in 
non-T\ localities. Another reason, say 
experts, i? that the big networks, by 
and large, duplicate the coverage of 
TV advertising: advertisers are. there- 
fore, using daytime spot to supple- 
ment their nighttime TV and reach 
markets previously glossed over. With 
the big chunks taken out of the ad 
budget by TV. advertisers are looking 
for the most economical buys for their 
radio money and for flexibility, such 
a.- the regional networks offer. 

From indications so far, the advent 
of TV is actually proving to be a bless- 
ing to the regional networks. 
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Win ^pffif! 

All We Can Deliver Is 



*Only one San Antonio Station 
to be used. 



of Texas 

(Population-wise and Dollar-wise) 



l/ 2 Millivolt Daytime 

Coverage 

ZZT Permanent Lines 



KCMC 



KFJZ (Key) 


Fort WortK 


1,270 Kc. 


5,000 


W. 


MBS 


WRR 


Dallas 


1,310 


ii 


5,000 


1 1 


MBS 


KRRV 


Sherman 


910 


i i 


1,000 


1 1 


MBS 


KPLT 


Paris 


1,490 


ii 


250 


ii 


ABC 


KCMC 


Texarkana 


1,230 


i i 


250 


ii 


ABC 


KFRO 


Longview 


1,370 


i i 


1,000 


1 1 


ABC 


KGVL 


Greenville 


1,400 


ii 


250 


1 1 


MBS 


KRBC 


Abilene 


1,470 


ii 


5, GOO 


ii 


ABC 


KBWD 


Brownwood 


1,380 


i i 


1,000 


1 1 


MBS 


KGKL 


San Angelo 


960 


ii 


5,000 


ii 


ABC 


KBST 


Big Spring 


1,490 


ii 


250 


ii 


ABC 


KCRS 


Midland 


550 


ii 


5,000 


1 1 


ABC 


KTHT 


Houston 


790 


ii 


5,000 


1 1 


MBS 


WACO 


Waco 


1,460 


ii 


1,000 


ii 


ABC 


KNOW 


Austin 


1,490 


ii 


250 


ii 


ABC 


*KMAC 


San Antonio 


1,240 


ii 


250 


ii 


MBS 


*KABC 


San Antonio 


680 


ii 


50,000 


ii 


ABC 


KRiO 


McAllen 


910 


1 1 


1,000 


1 1 


MBS 




NETWORK 

1201 W. Lancaster 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 



TEXAS^ 


"state 


18 Stations . . . 250 Watts to 
50,000 Watts . . . Vi Millivolt 
Daytime Coverage of 
90% of Texas! 
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T 

FM ImhAj 




Radio WFMW Station 

"The Radio Voice of The Messenger** 

OWNED ANS OPERATED »¥ 

Messenger Broadcasting Company 
Xadlsonvill*, ly 
16 Mat. $0 




Zenith Radio Corporation 
Attention: Mr. Ted Leitzell 
Chicago, Illinois 

Dear Sir, 

This station will broadcast all of the 
1 baseball games of the "Madisonville Miners"... a member 
of the Kitty League... on all of the road games. The 
baseball corporation will not allow us to broadcast 
the home games. 

The Madisonville Miners is a farm club of 
the Chicago White Sox. 

We had also planned to carry the St. Louis 
Cardinal games, however due to the fact that we are in 
a "Dry" territory and the sponsor is a beer company, 
we have had to drop these. 

The games we carry will be sponsored by a 
coal mining company, and we as well as the 

*W#^also wish to take this opportu1n1*T?^*^Q 



their untiring 



also wish to take this 
thank the Zenith Corporation for 
efforts in the promotion of FM broadcasts. YOUR 
PROMOTION HAS HELPED US PUT THIS STATION ON A 
PAYING BASIS IN LESS THAN ONE YEAR OPERATION. 

Radio Station WFMW 



H. W. Wells, Station Mgr 



€40/0 
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Transit radio 



Q. Are national advertisers buying 
transit radio? 

A. A June report listed national 
and regional sponsors using the medi- 
um compared with 78 the previous 
March, and 40 in January. 

Among national and regional ad- 
vertisers using the medium (many on 
a test basis) are Bristol-Myers: Miles 
Laboratories; Swift & Company; Fan- 
ny Farmer Candy Stores; Best Foods: 
Ladies' Home Journal; Pequot Mills; 
Hallmark Greeting Cards; Ford, Chev- 
rolet and Plymouth dealers; Bond 
Stores; Bankers Life and Casualty Co.; 
Bauer & Black; Manhattan Soap Co.; 
Household Finance Corporation; Gen- 
eral Baking Company; United Fruit 
Company; Arthur Murray Dance Stu- 
dios; Gruen Watch Company; Felt- 
man & Curme Shoes; Helene Curtis 
Cosmetics. 

The medium is limited at present to 
21 cities; but deals are cooking for 
additional franchises and eventually all 
of the nation's top markets may be cov- 
ered. Some advertisers are holding 
back till there's a greater network of 
cities; others have found it paying oil 
on a spot basis and for test campaigns. 

Q. Is transit radio expensive? 

A. The best answer to this is in re- 
sults-per-dollar-invested. Transit radio 
has a flock of success stories ranging 
from good to sensational (see SPONSOR 
27 February 1950). Here are two ex- 
amples: 

In Evansville. Ind., WWML, the 
transit radio station, upped a leading 
dentifrice's share of this test market 
47% in 10 weeks. 

A leading food manufacturer started 
a campaign of 12 announcements a 
week for a shortening on KPRC, Hous- 
ton's transit radio station, and in seven 
months scored a sales increase of 51% ; 
a brand not using the medium had on- 
ly a 2% increase. 

Announcements used in the two in- 
stances cited were the 65-word mes- 
sages which are the medium's basic 
commodity. Rates for these announce- 
ments are calculated by most stations 
I for maximum frequency) at $0.75 per 
thousand riders during class "A"' time 
(rush hours), and at SI. 00 for hours 
in which there is less traffic. 



WE'RE IN THE MIDDLE 
- and PROUD of it! 

WE DELIVER 



FROM THE CENTER 

"f 

^SOUTHERN 
^CALIFORNIA'S 

RADIO DIAL 



(i KFVD 



LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 



NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE: Joseph Hershey McCillvra 



THE RADIO VOICE OF 



Stye js>xrantmt @nrce* 



SCRANTON, PA. 



W 

Q 

A 

N 



i 



THE 

HIGH SPOT 
IN RADIO 
For The 
GREAT 
ANTHRACITE 
MARKET! 



^ w 



{ 



V 



i 1 



THE B0LLING COMPANY 

NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 



Mr. Hugh Lucas 
Footc, Cone, ond Bclding 
Chicago, Illinois 
Dear Hugh : 

When folks thinks uv rodio in 
West Virginity 
thev thinks first 
uv'lV CHS. 
They's mony 
rcosous, but one 
uv tlx mostcst 
important is th' 
jack t h e t 
WCHS fellers 
gits out an' docs 
thins. Arr man- 
ager. John T. 
Gcldcr, has jest 
been 'pointed 
chairman uv th' 
1950 Community 
Chest drive in 
Charleston, 
I Vest Virginity, 
on arr pcrmo- 
shun mon, Har- 
ry Broivlcy, has 
jest been 'lected 
District Gover- 
nor uv th' Lions 
Club! Vessir, 
Hugh, arr fellers 
keeps WCHS in 
the public eye oil th' time, an thct's 
mighty important ter folks like you! 

Yrs. 
Algy 

WCHS 
Charleston, W. Va. 
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FLASH! MIDWEST DEALER SPENDS $600 FOR 
RADIO CAMPAIGN, GETS TWICE THE RESULTS 
BROUGHT BY $3,000 CAMPAIGN IN ANOTHER 
MEDIUM. 

FLASH! PACIFIC NORTHWEST STORE FINDS RADIO 
DEVELOPS TWICE THE STORE TRAFFIC DELIVERED 
BY COMPETING MEDIUM, MEASURED ON DOHA R- 
FOR-DOLLAR BASIS. 

FLASH! 40% OF STORE CUSTOMERS NAME RADIO 
ADVERTISING AS REASON FOR COMING TO 
STORE. NEXT BEST MEDIUM, 21%. 

FLASH! RADIO ADVERTISING ACCOUNTS FOR 
54% OF DOLLAR VOLUME OF SALES IN STORES 
CHECKED. NEXT BEST MEDIUM, 20%. 




A//oS fitxmeR proof/ 



Have you noticed the many exciting case histories currently published on the 
effectiveness of spot radio? 

All this evidence of success makes wonderful reading ■ but it's an old 
story to advertisers on Westinghouse stations! 

Just to check the record, we reviewed our files and found a gold mine of 
confirming evidence. Recent examples, already published elsewhere: 





m ^ 



Using KYW as the 
only advertising me- 
dium in Philadelphia, 
a diaper manufacturer 
saw sales jump 52^ 
in nine weeks. ( Re- 
ported June 1. 1 9-^9 ) 



On Portland's KEX. 
one announcement for 
dressed poultry sold 
Iwo Ions of assorted 
birds. ( Reported Feb- 
ruary 1. 1950. ) 



Thanks to Boston's 
WBZ, writes a berry 
grower, "radio in- 
creased my revenue 
over ">0%." (Report- 
ed July 27, 19 1 9. ) 



With four short mes- 
sages on Fort Wayne's 
WOWO, a hardware 
company tripled sales 
of power mowers, 
sellirrg hundreds. ( Re- 
ported May 29, 1 950.) 



What's more, we're helping other advertisers write comparable case histories 
right now! To boost your sales in six of the nation's leading markets, look into 
the program-building and audience-building capacities of Westinghouse stations. 
Ask the man from Free & Peters! 

WESTINGHOUSE RADIO STATIONS Inc 
KDKA • KYW • KEX • WBZ • WBZA • WOWO • WBZ-TV 

National Representatives. Free & Peters, except for WBZ-TV; for WBZ-TV, NBC Spot Sales 
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Q. What are other pertinent facts 
about transit radio? 

A. Audience: Bus and trolley riders 
constitute a "counted" audience, since 
transit companies know the number of 
riders on their systems during any I 
hour or half-hour in the day. Spon- | 
sors can also know who is hearing their 
messages, since each station, with the 
aid of transit statistics, can furnish 
breakdowns on rider occupations, ages, 
and sex. 

Home listening: Advertisers pay for 
the commuting audience, but FM tran- 
sit programs are heard by a growing 
number of hcmie listeners, according to 
Hooper and other audience surveys. 
An American Research Bureau diary 
study in Washington, D. C for exam- 
ple, showed 23,800 home listeners 
tuned to the transit station. WWDC- 
FM, during a typical week for an av- 
erage of 66.5 minutes a day. During 
the same period, 47.600 transit riders 
listened to WWDC-FM daily for an 
average of 22 minutes a day. 

Programing: Basic ingredient is lis- 
ten able popular tunes. Other elements 
are capsuled news, with accent on lo- 
cal items; time signals; weather re- 
ports; sports scores. Commercials are 
spaced at least five minutes apart. 

Media acceptance : Public confidence 
and acceptance is fostered by the pub- 
lic service policies of all transit radio 
managements; they are making their 
facilities available for emergency an- 
nouncements and instructions, as dur- 
ing fires, explosions, storms, and simi- 
lar civic emergencies. The system is 
being integrated into national defense 
plans by the nation's top planners, for 
announcements over transit systems 
will be one of the quickest ways of 
reaching masses of people in industrial 
centers. Such values tend to insure the 
permanence of the medium. One of the 
earliest and most consistent foes of 
transit radio has been the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch (a competitor for ad- 
vertising dollars). This paper recent- 
ly conceded editorially that the people 
of St. Louis like music and news while 
they ride. 

A series of decisions by public and 
judicial agencies has upheld transit ra- 
dio's right to operate against the snip- 
ing of rival advertising media and the 
handful of people who think radio is 
terrible, period. The joyful chortle of 
a transit radio official following favor- 
able public opinion polls and judicial 
rulings seems to sum up the situation 
to date: 



What a Game/ 

they nosed us out, and, boy, it was close 





MORNING 


AFTERNOON : 


.EVENING 


ENTIRE 


STATION A 


35.9 


40.8 


50.8 


43.9 


WAIR 


37.3 


39.3 


37.9 


38.3 


STATION B 


24.5 


15.1 


DAYTIME 
STATION 


If. 8 



but 



Conlan for April, 1950 



cn a COST-PER-LISTENER basis WAIR is the perennial leader Tn the 
e Winston-Salem League. 



QUARTER HOUR DAYTIME RATES 


STATION A 


$35.00 


WAIR 


20.00 


STATION B 


3CX00 




NORTH CAROLINA 
National Rep: The Walker Co. 



Let WAIR bat for you. We'll make a hit every time. 




TRIBUNE TOWER OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 

Represented Nationally by Burn-Smith 
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What it Means to be TWENTY! 




For TWENTY YEARS KMLB has 
served this market with a remark- 
able record of success for its ad- 
vertisers. Some of our very first 
advertisers (on KMLB consistently for 
20 years) are still with us. Many 
more have been with KMLB exclu- 
sively for 5, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
Top notch programming, ethical 
business principles, and thorough 
and continuous merchandising has 
kept KMLB the Number One station 
for TWENTY YEARS. Remember, the 
isolated Monroe Market cannot be 
covered from New Orleans or 
Shreveport. Therefore, you need 
KMLB — available to 97,410 radio 
homes or 83.4% of the total families 
in this area. 

Iftcau^ TReauCte far "Tfeuf 



i voVj^ 













NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 

THE TAYLOR CO., INC. 



''Transit radio is here to stay, and 
it's getting bigger every day." 



Storecasting 



Q. Who is buying Storecasting? 

A. More than 250 leading national 
and regional grocery products are us- 
ing the Storecast System, including 
such brands as: Coca-Cola, Pepsi-Cola, 
Maxwell House Coffee, Libby's Baby 
Foods, Minute Maid Orange Juice, My- 
T-Fine Desserts, Schaefer Beer, Quak- 
er Oats, Post Cereals, Beech-Nut. 

Q. What are the pertinent facts 
regarding Storecasting? 

A. With the addition of the New York 
operation (now pending), four-year- 
old Storecast will be servicing 630 su- 
permarkets in five major areas: Pitts- 
burgh (KQV-FM), Southern New 
England (WMMW-FM in Meridan, 
Conn.), Philadelphia (W1BG-FM). 
Chicago (WEHS-FM), and metropoli- 
tan New York (WIFE, pending FCC 
approval) . 

Q What does Storecasting cost in 
relation to results? 

A. The cost yardstick is used on a per- 
1,000-customer basis, and measures 
store customers rather than home FM 
listeners. The actual cost to the adver- 
tiser for one announcement is 90c per 
1.000 customer listeners. For example, 
were an advertiser to use 24 announce- 
ments per week in all the major areas, 
his cost for the service would be about 
I $700 weekly. The stores themselves 
j pay nothing. Typical of Storecast ser- 
vice results is that of a known-brand 
salad dressing. During a 12-month pe- 
riod, store shipments of the dressing 
averaged 124% more to 25 Storecast- 
serviced supermarkets than to 25 non- 
Storecast-serviced supermarkets in the 
same area and under comparable cir- 
cumstances of size and volume. Ac- 
cording to Stanley Joseloff, president 
of Storecasting. ". . . volume goes up 
! 60 c < for the products which are pro- 
moted by Storecasting." 

Q. What does Storecast plan for 
the future? 

A. Storecast's tie-in with stations us- 
ing FM music for subscription pur- 
poses foreshadows the opening of 
many new markets. 
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Ihey've rolled up their sleeves 



Radio networks in a 
TV era 



Q. What's happening to radio net- 
works in a TV era? 

A. A lot of things are happening — 
but nothing really alarming, despite 
all the funereal predictions. All four 
major webs (CBS, NBC. MBS, and 
ABC) report better-than-average busi- 
ness, with bright prospects for fall and 
winter. CBS, at this writing, reports 
no daytime availabilities at all. Mu- 
tual says that virtually all of its spon- 
sors are booked solid at least through 
the end of 1950, though it's glad to ac- 
commodate others. ABC has some 
"choice ' weekday evening time for 
sale, and a few late afternoon availa- 
bilities. NBC w ill undoubtedly be well- 
filled by the time "hiatus season" is 
over. The evening net air will be well 
sponsored, with many low-price pack- 
ages and fewer expensive ones. 



Q, What about the trend to day- 
time radio? 

A. There is a trend to daytime, and it 
is continuing — but like most radio 
trends, people tend to exaggerate it in 
conversation out of all proportion to 
the facts. There isn't any "exodus" 
out of nighttime radio. It's more of a 
shift of programing, with the night net 
shows less costly; later maybe time 
costs will reduce too. The situation is 
one which underlines the absurdity of 
talking in such absolutes as "night- 
time radio is dead — television has 
killed it." This is obvious nonsense. 
Working on fevered imaginations, it 
can create a very similar type of panic 
fear among advertisers — who live with 
anxiety even in the most settled times. 
If the sponsor of a nighttime radio 
show that happens to be opposite a 
top-rated TV program decides to shift 
into a daytime slot, this is only pru- 
dent. But how many TV shows can 
exert such influence? 



Q. Does this imply that network 
radio as a whole won't be affected 
markedly by TV? 

A. No! Television is already exerting 
a strong influence on network radio, 
and video's effect will be increasingly 
evident next year and the year after 
that. But for the most part, this in- 
fluence will be salutary. 

Q. How's that? 

A. The networks, in some 20 years 
of existence, have become the fat cats 
of the radio industry. The competi- 
tion of television will trim the fat from 
network radio operations, and give the 
webs a lean and hungry look. The bus- 
iness plums will be there but more 
hands will be reaching for them. Net- 
work programing and operations will, 
of necessity, improve in the shakedown 
process. The advertiser, always a Very 
Important Personage to the network, 
will be a bigger man than ever before. 
All the networks are reviewing their 
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The Fat Man" (ABC) is typical of nighttime favorites shifting sponsorship. Sold to Camel 



program policies in the light of TV 
gains. It's a foregone conclusion that 
many current program patterns will 
soon be old-hat. and that new and 
fresher ideas will emerge to replace 
them. Closer liaison between network 
programing and sales departments will 
be an essential part of the picture. At 
NBC. for example, the network's new* 
program chief. Charles Barry, has or- 
ganized a "sales service'' staff to func- 
tion within the framework of the pro- 
gram department. 

Q. What kind of radio shows are 
apt to stand up best against TV 
competition? 

A. The obvious answer is probably as 
accurate as any prognostication at this 
time: any show whose appeal is alto- 
gether or largely to the ear. Or. to 
put it another way. any show that 
won't suffer from the absence of vis- 
ual appeal. Before very long there will 
be no place in network radio for the 
big. arid expensive, variety show, ex- 
cept possibly on a simulcast basis. 
Many dramatic shows fall into the 011- 
the-fence category, home will evolve 
naturally into a video format. Others, 
of the psychological thriller or what's- 
the-solution schools, having a strong 
imaginative appeal, should continue to 
thrive in radio. Speaking generallv, 
most types of "talk"' programs will 



hold up well — news programs above 
all; commentary: forums and discus- 
sions. And so will music and d.j. pro- 
grams. These are the "divided atten- 
tion" types, with which television can- 
not hope to compete. Then there's 
sports, which a good announcer can 
make ear-appetizing. No one has come 
up yet with a satisfactory system for 
watching a video show and playing a 
bridge hand, or reading, or basting a 
roast, at the same time. There's a 
whole swarm of daytime women's of- 
ferings that will continue to hold up 
verv well. 



Q. What about the size of radio 
audiences? Isn't television eating 
into it? 

A. Sure. Like a termite eating a grand 
piano. It's an awfully big meal. By 
last January, there were more than 
85,000.000 radio sets in use through- 
out the U. S. (source: NAB-llTMA sur- 
vey). A recent (June ll estimate of 
total television sets in use was 6.214,- 
000 (source: NBC-TV Sales Planning 
and Research). And in 1950 many 
more radio sets are being sold than in 
1949. Figures aside, let's look at it 
this way: are millions of radio listen- 
ers going to abandon overnight — or 
even in a year or two — listening habits 
they have formed over a period of five, 
10, 20. and even 25 years? Are they 



going to abandon what Fortune called 
in 1949 America's favorite recreation? 
Obviously not. But it is true (and we 
don t need the confirmation of research 
studies to tell us) that they will become 
more selective in their radio listening, 
and therefore radio programing will 
have to improve and be altered to meet 
this heightened selectivity. 

Q. How about the rate outlook — 
is it likely that nighttime radio 
network rates will decrease be- 
cause of television competition? 

A. It's always risky to attempt a pre- 
diction of what will happen to rates, 
even in view of competitive pressure. 
But the networks themselves see little 
chance of reduced nighttime rates in 
the near future. To arguments that tel- 
evision is eating into radio audiences, 
the networks can reply with justice that 
such isolated losses are wiped out by 
the steady growth of the overall radio 
audience. Thus if nighttime rate-cut- 
ting does begin among the networks, 
it will be due to a competitive pinch 
rather than to any question of "fewer 
listeners per dollar." 



Q. Will daytime radio rates in- 
crease? 

A. This seems likelier, though again 
it's difficult to predict. The over-agi- 
tated rush of some advertisers to get 
into day time radio, out of reach of the 
Big Bad Video Wolf, may mean that 
before long they'll be bidding day time 
radio rates up against themselves. 
Choice daytime availabilities are al- 
ready getting scarce. The law of sup- 
ply and demand applies to radio time 
values as to evervthin"; else. 



Q. Where would a thoughtful net- 
work advertiser be likely to find 
some unexpectedly green pas- 
tures? 

A. In nighttime hours — despite the 
calamity-howlers. Some advertisers, 
glancing nervously over their shoul- 
ders at TV. have leaped from nighttime 
to daytime radio without looking. Oth- 
ers will follow suit, some with good 
reason but many in pure panic. This 
will open a number of perfectly good 
nighttime network availabilities, into 
which an alert advertiser can move. 
One advertiser's poison (especially if 
the label is undeserved) can be an- 
other advertiser's meat. Item: The Pet 
Milk Co. will sponsor Fibber McGee & 
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Pet Milk has picked up Fibber McGee and Molly where Johnson left off Burns and Allen lost sponsor when Amm-i-dent turned to daytime air 



Molly this fall on Tuesday nights at 
9:30 on NBC. S. C. Johnson & Co. 
will drop the show. 

Q. Is there a trend toward shorter 
radio network time buys? 

A. It hasn't reached "trend" propor- 
tions yet, but it may. The networks 
report that most sponsors, because of 
the general uncertainty which is stem- 
ming from TV, have raised the ques- 
tion of contract duration. Few if any 
network advertisers, however, have 
asked as yet for concessions from the 
usual 13-week cycle. If and when they 
do, it's probable that the networks, 
rather than risk losing sales, will per- 
mit more contractual elasticity than is 
common today. Short-term contracts 
are not new to networks; you could al- 
ways buy one-hour on Christmas Day 
if the time were available. 

Ageneies using network 
radio most 



Q. Which agencies are most ac- 
tive in network radio? 

A. According to dollar billings these 
agencies are most active in the net- 
works. (All agencies are listed on a 
numerical basis with the exception of 
CBS leaders.) 



ABC: Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample: J. 
Walter Thompson; McCann-Erickson : 
Lennen & Mitchell; Hutchins: Leo Bur- 
nett; Biow; William Weintraub; Kud- 
ner: Young & Rubicarn. 

MBS: Cecil & Presbrev ; Wade; J. 
Walter Thompson : McCann-Erickson ; 
Sherman & Marquette: Neal D. Ivey; 
Gardner; Benton & Bowles; Kudner; 
Grey Advertising. 

NBC: Dancer - Fitzgerald - Sample; 
BBD&O; Benton & Bowles; Wade; 
Biow; iNewell-Emmett ; Duane Jones; 
William Estv ; Compton; J. Walter 
Thompson. 

CBS: Dancer - Fitzgerald - Sample; 
Foote, Cone & Belding; BBD&O; 
Young & Rubicarn; Compton; Newell- 
Emmett; Benton & Bowles; Ward 
Wheelock; Ruthrauff & Ryan; Mc- 
Cann-Erickson. 



Giveaways 



Q. Exactly what is a "giveaway" 
program? 

A. Ever\ giveaway show is an audi- 
ence-participation program (there has 
to be someone there to cart awav the 
mountain of prizes) . But not every 
audience-participation program gives 
things away, although most have some 
kind of prize, be it ever so small. 



Program men find it hard to draw a 
definite line between audience-partici- 
pation shows which throw in a prize 
for added interest and the giveaways 
which add entertainment to maintain 
listener appeal. There is one general 
rule of thumb, however. There has to 
be a reasonably even balance between 
entertainment and prizes to sustain .i 
giveaway program. If you subtract 
from one. you have to add to the other. 

Q. What are the trends in give- 
away programing? 

A. Today's giveaways are stable mem- 
bers of the broadcast family. New ones 
are occasionally added, old ones leave; 
but there is no noticeable dip or ri c c 
in the total number. This is the ma- 
j ority opinion, with only NBC dissent- 
ing. ^BC sees giveaways gradually 
dving. 

CBS has eight giveawavs on radio, 
three on TV. ABC and NBC each have 
seven on radio and one on television. 
Mutual trails the other networks with 
five on radio. Indicative of their stav- 
ing power is the fact that at least hall 
of these 32 giveaway shows have been 
on over two years. 

Two minor trends in giveaway : 

1. The size of network jackpots i* 
steadily being sliced. 

2. Merchandise is being increasing- 
ly, favored for prizes. This cuts costs. 
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WFBL 





Mew Highs 



in Radio Listening 
in SYRACUSE 



HOOPER S6<we-*£-'Rad£<*- /iudiettce APRIL-MAY 19 50 





WFBL 


Station B 


Station C 


Station D 


Station E 


Morning 


45.7 


17.0 


18.2 


8.1 


10.1 


Afternoon 


37.6 


18.9 


16.6 


16.1 


9.7 


Evening 


31.1 


26.8 


16.4 


14.0 


11.0 



WFBL del ivers 17.8% more audience in 
Syracuse daytime than the next two 
most popular stations combined! 

'reeved t&e ^a^tcme IRecmd i*t Stfuicu&e 





(C. E. HOOPER — December 1949 thru April 1950) 




Quarter-Hour 


Daytime Periods with ratings of: 






WFBL 


Station B Station C Station D 


Station E 


10 or Better 


8 


0 0 0 


0 


7.5 or Better 


13 


0 0 0 


0 


5 or Better 


29 


10 10 1 


0 


Average Rating 


7.11 


3.82 3.69 2.52 


1.47 



FREE & PETERS will beglad 
to show you the complete 
quorter-hour breokdown. 




WFBL 



• Syracuse, N. Y* 

Your Best Buy-To-Sell Medium in Syracuse! 




Q. How do giveaway programs 
compare with other types both rat- 
ing-wise and cost-wise? 

A. Except for the Groucho Marx 
show. You Bet Your Life (De Soto- 
Plymouth Dealers), which will move 
from CBS to NBC next fall, no give- 
away show is presently among Niel- 
sen's top 10. You Bel Your Life rates 
ninth, can hardly be considered a typi- 
cal giveaway in view of its strong com- 
edy appeal and small prizes. 

Giveaways, as a class, compare most 
elosel) with mystery-detective shows as 



to rating and cost. 



Ratings average 



about 10 Nielsen; costs range from 
$3,000 to $5,000 on network. 

Q. What is presently available on 
networks in the way of giveaway 
programs? 

A. ABC has the following open: 

1. Quick, as a Flash — three half- 
hours at 11:30 to 12:00 a.m. week- 
days. Cost $4,350 for three half-hours. 

2. Stop the Music — one 15-minute 
segment from 8:00 to 9:00 p.m. Sun- 
days. Cost $3,350 for 15-minutes. 

3. Bride and Groom- — a half-hour 
segment five times a week from 3:00 to 
3:30 p.m. weekdays. Cost $5,000 for 
five half-hours. 

CBS has the following open: 
1. Winner Take All — five half hours 
from 3:30 to 4:00 p.m. weekdays. On 
I summer sustaining. 
2. Earn Your Vacation — one half-hour 
from 5:30 to 6:00 p.m. Sundays. Cost 
$3,360 for a half-hour. 

3. Rate Your Mate — one half-hour 
I from 7:00 to 7:30 p.m. Saturdays (be- 
j ginning 1 July 1950) . Cost $4,200 plus 
an average of $400 prize money a 
I week. 

NBC has only two such shows of its 
own: Hollywood Calling and $1,000 
Reward. Nothing is available. 

Mutual Broadcasting Co. has the fol- 
lowing open : 

1. Ladies Fair — 15-minutes of a half- 
hour show, 2:00 to 2:30 p.m. Monday 
through Friday. Cost $2,500 per week 
for 15-minutes. 

2. Queen for a Day- -15-minutes of 
a half-hour show. 2:30 to 3:00 p.m. 
weekdays. Cost $2,500 per week for 
15-minutes. 

3. Take a Number — one half-hour 
open from 8:30 to 9:00 p.m. Satur- 
days. Cost $1,500 for the half-hour 
per week. 

4. True or False — one half-hour open 
from 9:00 to 9:30 p.m. Saturdays. 
Cost SI. 250 for the half-hour per week. 
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No need to shout. The figures speak for themselves. 

The Broadcast Measurement Bureau has just released the final 
circulation figures of Study No. 2 and NBC continues in first place 
with the largest audience in all radio — reaching more people than any 
other single advertising medium. (90% of agency tirnebuyers use 
BMB as their basic source of information in comparing network 
circulation according to a recent independent research spot check.) 

Network radio is bigger than ever — as big as America — and the 
BMB results show that each week, day or night, more than 7 out of 10 
families listen to NBC. These findings give NBC a weekly audience 
advantage of over U/2 million homes during the day and more than 
2 l/o million at night over the second network. And the greater the 
intensity of listening, the greater is NBC's 
relative superiority over the next network. 

America's No. 1 Advertising Medium 

A service of Radio Corporation of America 




All prices given are net cost; they 
do not include \5% ageuc) commis- 
sion. 
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Q. What kind of prizes are being 
used on giveaways? 

A. Merchandise is very popular with 
sponsors because it keeps costs down. 
Except for "exotic" prizes like vacation 
trips or automobiles, cash is favored 
by contestants, according to prize ex- 
perts like the Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corp. 

Most network and local shows ob- 
tain merchandise prizes at 15% of reg- 
ular retail price through merchandis- 
ing concerns. Three of the top com- 
panies which provide merchandise 
prizes through cooperation with manu- 
facturers are: 

Richard S. Robbing Co., 551 Fifth 
Avenue. N\C, serves some 500 sta- 
tions. Prizes, Inc., 130 East 44th 
Street, NYC. serves about 200 stations. 
V.I. P. Service, Inc., 1775 Broadway. 
NYC, serves about 50 stations and sev- 
en network giveaway shows. 

These are some of the companies 
who donate prizes for publicity plugs: 
R.C.A., Westinghouse, Longines, Gen- 
eral Mills, Dunhill, The Toni Co., An- 
chor Hocking, and William Rogers. 



Network times 
available 
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Q. What are the current time 
availabilities among the networks? 

A. NBC is sold solid in the daytime 
at this writing, and has the following 
nighttime availabilities: Sunday, 6.30- 
7.30: Monday. 10-11; Thursday. 9- 
9.30; Friday. 8-9: Saturday. 8-8.30. 
Mutual has the 2-2.15 p.m. and 2.30- 
2.45 p.m. segments of Ladies Fair and 
Queen for a Day. across the board, 
and the following nighttime availabili- 
ties: Monday, 8.30-8.55: 9.30; 9.30- 
10: Tuesdays, 8-8.30: 9-0.30: 9.30-10: 
Wednesday,' 8-8.30: 8.30-8.55 ;9-9.30: 
9.30-10: Thursday, 8-8.30; 9-9.30; 
Frida\. 8.30-8.55;' Saturday. 7.30-8; 
8.30-9: 919.30; Sunday- 7.30-8; 8.30- 
9; 9-9.30: 9.30-10. CBS is sold solid 
daytime and has these nighttime avail- 
abilities: Tuesday, 10-11: Wednesday. 
9.30-11: Friday 8-10; 10.30-11: Sat- 
uradj. 10.15-10.30: Sunday, 10.30-11: 
(ABC's list of availabilities had not 
been cleared for release by the net- 
work at presstiine I . 
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The VV1SL Service-Ad* illustrated at the right, appears in the SRDS 
monthly Radio Section. It offers the services of a successful independent 
radio station as an advertising medium. It uses simple, straight-forward, 
down-to-earth selling copy that worked so well in the early days of AM 
Radio . . . and works equally well today. It offers a program ... an 
audience with proved willingness to buy . . . tells what it costs to use the 
program . . . and where to buy it. 



Radio Station Operators: — You too can harness 
the influence of SRDS and make it work for you 
to increase national spot time sales, by telling 
Your Station's sales story in the SRDS Radio 
Section. 





STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE 



The National Authority I Walter E. Botthof 

Serving tha Media-Buying Function / Publisher 

333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 

NEW YORK • IOS ANGELES 



Sboitie WgaA 
...has a way 
with women! 

We've thrown surveys 
out of the window! 

WHY? Brew* m <fcm1 nml 

llit-ni to prove thii program. We've 
checked ca>ll registers instead . . . 
cash register* of local accounts thai 
have their finger on the pulse of 
their advertising. 

On the program we have enlhusi' 
astic local and nations! accounts who 
want to reach Mrs. Housewife v. ho 
wants to know about local events 
fashions, foods, and outstanding per 
sonages who visit the area. 

At 11 - 30 every morning. Monday 
through Friday. Dot lie Ward speaks 
in a down> to - earth manner about 
many things and products and gets 
a fine response. 

Success stories? Certainly! Bui 
why take your time . . . ? The low 
cost allows you 10 experiment in a 
markel that likes good things. 

Our local fanulv Retail Sales Fig. 
ure for 1948 was $1,512 00. Thai 
buys more than peanuts. 

COST: Only 125.00 per week of 
5 days — local and national accounts, 
same rale. Sold on weekly basis only. 
Minimum order- -13 weeks. 

WISL 

ROCK AND SUNBURY STREETS 

SHAMOKIN, PENNA. 



ff, Service-Ads are ads that supplement listings in SRDS 
with information that sells hy helping buyers buy. 
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PHILLIES 
and 

ATHLETICS 
Games on 

WD EL -TV 

Wilmington, Del. 




WGAL-TV 

Lancaster, Penna. 



Play Ball means that all Saturday home games of both 
Phillies and Athletics are telecast over WGAL-TV 
and WDEL-TV. This splendid baseball feature, is important 
on two counts. First, because it has definite appeal in 
these two markets. Second, because it is only one of a great 
many special features which are the result of effective, 
long-range programming. These two stations are increasing 
their number of viewers constantly. They're keeping 
these growing audiences loyal and responsive through 
programs which are worthwhile and diversified. They offer 
TV advertisers an unusually fine opportunity for 
profitable business. Investigate. 

WDEL-TV— Wilmington, Delaware 

Only television station in Delaware — fifth market in per capita 
income in the nation. Brings viewers a clear picture, all 
NBC network shows. Excellent TV Test Market. 

WGAL-TV — Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

Only TV station in this large, prosperous area of 
Pennsylvania. Presents the tap shaws af four networks: NBC, 
CBS, ABC and DuMont. Excellent TV Test Market. 

S/e/nman S/a//ons — Clair R. McCollough, General Manager 



NBC 



TV ' Affiliates 



Represented by 

ROBERT MEEKER Associates • CHICAGO 



SAN FRANCISCO * NEW YORK • LOS ANGELES 
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Network TV scop e 

Q. How much of the country's 
population can be reached in all 
62 TV markets? 

A. About 60%. if you count only the 
families within a 40-mile radius of 
each station (see TV coverage, page 
92 ) . Since this 40-mile radius is de- 
monstrably too conservative an esti- 
mate, it is safe to calculate that about 
two-thirds of the total population is in- 
cluded in TV's current 62 markets, 
which also account for about two- 
thirds of the nation's retail sales. 

About 6.500.000 sets now serve these 
areas. Each station in each market 
furnishes estimates of the number of 
sets in its service area. Both CBS and 
NBC research departments go to great 
effort to reconcile discrepancies in es- 
timates due to overlap and other prob- 



lems. NBC publishes its results in a 
monthly '"Data Chart" which has come 
to be regarded by the industry at large 
as the most authoritative estimate 
available now. 

It is interesting to note that TV is 
in 40 of the 42 U. S. cities with pop- 
ulations over a quarter of a million, 
and is in 40 of the 48 States. Of the 
29 markets covered by This Week. TV 
is in 27. The two exceptions are Port- 
land. Ore., and Denver, both caught in 
the FCC freeze. 

Q. When should an advertiser go 
into network television? 

A. That depends primarily upon his 
purpose. If he wants to protect a time 
spot, he'd better get in fast. For night- 
time TV it may be already too late — 
most openings available as this is writ- 
ten probably won't be by July 17. 
Even with the present limited num- 



ber of available stations, network tele- 
vision already penetrates enough top 
markets with enough sets (and enough 
evidence of sales impact) to justify any 
advertiser with the right product and 
distribution seriously considering the 
medium. 

Network TV rates 



Q. Can the advertiser going on the 
air this fall protect himself against 
rate increases by buying in July or 
August? 

A. Yes, in one. instance. On ABC 
he is protected if the first broadcast of 
the show is effective not more than two 
months following the date the contract 
is signed. On NBC a sponsor who 
signed before 1 July is protected for 
six months following date of signing 
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contract: those signing alter 1 July 
must pay the new rates, but get six 
months protection. On both DuMont 
and CBS the protection is six months, 
but starts from date of the first broad- 
cast. If the rate increases on DuMont 
and CBS before start of the schedule, 
the sponsor pa) s the higher rate. 

Q. What percentage of nighttime 
rates are daytime rates? 

A. About 50'V. 

Q. Where does the money for TV 
ad budgets come from? 

A, Sellers of the medium generally 
take the view that a TV appropriation 



The \BC-Hofstra stud) I see page 48 
of this issue) is the most comprehen- 
sive single roundup of such factors 
produced to date. 

Cost per thousand listeners has 
steadil) dropped for all TV networks 
as numbers of stations and T\ homes 
has increased. For example, on 1 July 
1948 on the seven interconnected sta- 
tions of the NBC-TV network you 
could reach about 307.000 TV homes. 
The gross half hour evening rate was 
$1,140; a cost per thousand viewers 
of $3.71. By July 1950 the number of 
stations had risen to 30. the gross eve- 
ning half hour rate to $9,975, and total 
TV homes to over 5.000.000: cost per 
thousand had fallen to $1.98. It is ob- 



radio there is BMB to help guide mer- 
chandising and promotion efforts and 
to help correlate with other media ef- 
forts. At present. TV sponsors haven't 
anything like this. Engineering cover- 
age contours, reports of set shipments, 
and station mail are the principle 
guides now to distribution and loca- 
tion of sets in a station area (see dis- 
cussion of TV coverage, page 92 I . 

Q. Where can an advertiser get 
information regarding creation of 
suitable TV announcements? 

A. Query your advertising agency 
first. There are dozens of organiza- 
tions, old and new, in the business of 
producing TV announcements; their 




COLGATE WILL BE TOP TV SPENDER THIS FALL WHEN CANTOR, ALLEN AND TWO OTHERS ALTERNATE IN HOUR-LONG SHOWS 



should be part of the advertising bud- 
get. Advertisers like P & G concur, 
"bet monies be allocated for TV to 
help accomplish the advertising objec- 
tive," is the way some experts put it. 
Its share of the budget, they reason, 
should be allocated from the total bud- 
gel, with no question a.s to what spe- 
cific budget it is to come from. The 
important adjustment here would seem 
to be more a matter of viewpoint than 
of bookkeeping. 

Q. How expensive is TV? 

A. While results are always the final 
answer, it is possible to indicate some 
of the factors bearing on the results. 



vious that cost per thousand will re- 
duce this fall and winter. 

When f o use spot TV 

Q. Are there any differences be- 
tween spot radio and spot televi- 
sion of importance to a spot TV 
buyer? 

A. Yes. With TV there aren't the cov- 
erage differences resulting from tre- 
mendous ranges in power and frequen- 
cy found in radio. Programing is more 
important, especially in multiple TV 
station markets, than coverage. With 



competence varies drastically. The 
types of announcements possible are 
very great, and agency counsel on this 
point also is usuall) essential for best 
results. The Broadcast Advertising Bu- 
reau has recently released a booklet on 
this subject. SPONSOR has published 
several articles. 

Q. Can most stations provide ade- 
quate time for one-minute an- 
nouncements? 

A. \o. 

Q. Should 20-second versions al- 
ways be built in case one-minute 
spots are not available? 
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TV 



A. No. Some products can't be ade- 
quately sold in 20 seconds. Expert 
advise of your agency and spot pro- 
duction specialists should hp sought. 



TV spot availabilities 
and costs 



Q. Are TV spot costs in line with 
other media? How do they com- 
pare with TV network? 

A. There's no direct wa\ to compaie 
TV spot costs with other media. In- 
directly comparison can he made 
through results. But no controlled ex- 
periments have heen made on this ba- 
sis. Comparisons have been made be- 
tween TV spot and magazines on a cir- 
culation basis in markets with high TV 
penetration. The figures are slightly 
sensational for TV. Findings have been 
presented to advertisers to the accom- 
paniment of anguished protests of the 
magazines. Set penetration in a few 
top markets is just beginning to put 
the sight and sound medium on an 
equal circulation footing with local 
newspapers. 

Comparison with network TV is 
equally difficult because of the many 
possible bases for comparison. Tf his 
distribution warrants it. network TV 
can give him coverage (including mer- 
chandising possibilities) which would 
cost more to get with spot announce- 
ments on all the same stations. On the 
other hand, with scattered distribution, 
TV spot might cover it with great sav- 
ing in waste circulation arid the cost 
it represents. 

Q. Can an advertiser protect him- 
self in July and August against fall 
rate increases? Is there any stand- 
ard protection period on station 
rates? 

A. Yes. to both questions. But there 
are exceptions. Station polic) general- 
ly is to accept no orders more than 30 
days prior to date of the first broad- 
cast (football games might be an ex- 
ception). The majority of stations 
guarantee the sponsor six months pro- 
tection from the effective date of the 
increase, but some stations extend pro- 
tection six months from start of the 
contract rather than from starting date 
of the increase. This means that some 
sponsors are put in the position of 
to figure whether they would 
more b) sitting tight to earn a 




Daytime TV makes bid for housewife's dollar with shows like Your Television Shopper (DuMont) 



frequency discount, or cancel imme- 
diately and sign up again in order to 
take advantage of the six months pro- 
tection against an increase thev know- 
is coming up. Audience is mushroom- 
ing so fast in most areas that standard 
protection isn't \et possible. 



Q. Is there any logic behind the 
selection of six months as the pro- 
tection period? 

A. Yes 
tion 

which justifies an increase in their 
rates about ever) six months. 



Stations figure that circula- 
s increasing generally at a rate 



Agencies using TV most 



Q. Which agencies lead in TV net- 
work placement? 

A. N. C. Rorabaugh lists Young & Ru- 
hicam as the network TV leader with 
nine programs on the air this spring. 
Others follow in somewhat this order: 
Young & Iiubicam; J. Walter Thomp- 
son; McCann-Erickson: BBD&O; Ma\- 
on; Kudner; William Est) ; Benton & 
Bowles; Dancer, Fitzgerald & Sample; 
N. W. Aver; Doherty. Clifford & Shen- 
field; Kenyon & Eckhardl; Franklin 



having 




Reps, like this CBS TV Sales Group, check stations on spot. Here they visit WBT-TV, Charlotte 
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In 1884 Paul Nipkmv in- 
vented the. television scan- 
ning disc and thus began 
the history of television. 

* 

Blair-TV Inc. was the first 
exclusive representative of 
television slations.The first 
company to recognize and 
act on the television sta- 
tions' real need for hard 
hilling, single minded, ex- 
clusive representation. 




BLAIR INC. 

REPRESENTING 



Birmingham WBRC-TV 

Columbus WBNS-TV 

Lot Angeles KTSL 

New Orleans . WDSU-TV 

Omaha WOW-TV 

Rithmond WTVR 

Salt Lake City KDYL-TV 

Seattle KING-TV 



Bruck: Cunningham & Walsh; Biow; 
Foote, Cone & Belding; Campbell- 
Ewald: SSC&B: Compton. 

Spot TV leaders among the top 20 
(according to Rorabaugh) include: 
UBD&O: N. W. Ayer: Blow; McCann- 
Erickson; Young & Rubicam; Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan: Fletcher D. Richards; 
J. I). Tardier: Foster & Davies; SSC- 
&B; Ted Bates; Coyer. Newell & Can- 
ger; Leo Burnett; 1). P. Brother; J. 
' Walter Thompson; Owen & Chappell. 

TV representatives 

Q. Which firms represent TV sta- 
tions nationally? 

A. ABC Spot Sales, 7 West 66th 
Street, New \ ork I also Chicago, Hol- 
lywood, Detroit, San Francisco). 

Aveiy-Knodel. 008 5th Avenue, New- 
York (also Chicago, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Atlanta). 

Barnard & Thompson, 299 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 

Bertha Bannan, Little Building, Bos- 
ton (New England only). 

Blair-TV, 100 Park' Avenue, New 
York (also Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles). 

The Boiling Company, 480 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York (also Chicago, 
Hollywood, and San Francisco). 

The Branham Company. 230 Park 
Avenue, New York ( also Chicago. At- 
| lanta, St. Louis, Dallas, Detroit, Char- 
lotte. N. C, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles. Memphis). 

CBS Radio Sales, 485 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York (also Chicago, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Memphis, De- 
troit). 

Donald Cooke Incorporated, 551 5th 
Avenue, New York (also Chicago, Los 
Angeles. Cleveland, Detroit). 

DuMont Television Spot Sales, 515 
Madison Avenue, New York. 

Free & Peters. 441 Madison Avenue, 
New York (also Chicago, Atlanta, De- 
troit, Fort Worth, Hollywood, San 
Francisco I . 

Harrington, Kighter & Parsons. 270 
Park Avenue. New \ ork (also Chi- 
cago). 

ileadle\ -Keed Company. 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York (also Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
1 lolly wood ) . 

II R Representatives Incorporated. 
, 405 Lexington \ venue, New York (al- 
so Chicago, San Francisco). 

Ccorge P. Ilollingber) Company, 



500 5th Avenue, New York (also Chi- 
cago, Atlanta, San Francisco. Los An- 
geles) . 

The Katz Agency, 488 Madison Ave. 
nue, New York (also Chicago, Detroit. 
Kansas City, Atlanta. Dallas, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles). 

Kcenan & Fickelberg, 2978 Wil- 
shire Boulevard, Los Angeles (local). 

Kettell-Carter, Park Square Build- 
ing. Boston (WOR-TV. WSYR-TV and 
W01C-TY in New England only). 

Robert Meeker Associates, 521 5th 
Avenue. New York (also Chicago, San 
Francisco. Los Angeles) . 

NBC Spot Sales. 30 Rockefeller Pla- 
za. New York (also Chicago, Cleve- 
land. Denver, Hollywood, San Fran- 
cisco, Washington ) . 

John E. Pearson Company. 250 Park 
Avenue. New York (also Chicago, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco). 

Edward Petry and Company, 488 
Madison Avenue, New York (also Chi- 
cago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, St. Louis, Atlanta, Dallas). 

The Richard Railton Company, 681 
Market Street, San Francisco (local). 

Ra-Tel Representatives, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York (also Chicago. 
Dallas, Los Angeles, Atlanta, Oklaho- 
ma City. San Francisco). 

Paul II. Raymer Company, 444 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York (also Chicago, 
Boston, Detroit, San Francisco. Holl) - 
wood ) . 

Weed and Company, 350 Madison 
Avenue. New York (also Chicago, De- 
troit. Boston, San Francisco, Holly- 
wood, Atlanta) . 

Adam J. Young. Jr., 22 East 40th 
Street, New York (also Chicago, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco). 

Q. What services do TV national 
representatives render? 

A. Point by point here are some of 
the services performed by TV repre- 
sentatives : 

1. Market and station data is issued 
in summary form including popula- 
tion, number of families, number of 
TV sets and buying income. 

2. TV rate cards were original!} 
based on a projected card set up ex- 
perimentalh by NBC and DuMont. 
Since that time rate cards have grown 
like Topsy. A standardized rate card 
may soon be available to the industry 
as a result of sessions by agency, ad- 
vertiser, station representatives, and 
NAB executives. 

3. Program and announcement 
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Television set ownership is growing af a 
phenomenal rate. Every day television is paying 
off more t * fp more advertisers. 

Even the time when networking breaks 
Into the black is very near. That's why it is 
extra important now to remember 
certain things about televisions — 



In the beginning . . . there was Du Mont 
Yes, Du Mont did it first -built the first 
network between its New York station 
WABD and its Washington station WTTG. . 
Now the Du Mont Television Network 
contains 54 stations from coast to coast. 

As for coverage, Du Mont gets 'em all— 
99% of the nation's telesets are 
within reach of the Du Mont signal. 
(And don't forget that Du Mont signals 
are just as good as anybody's.) 

With no vested interest in other media, 

Du Mont concentrates — gives 

its undivided attention to televison. 

Du Mont believes in television — 

with a young-minded singleness of 

purpose that bodes the best for sponsors. 

t 

Du Mortt continuous program research pioneers J 
the way to larger audiences, smaller budgets. ) ^ 
Du Mont cuts the-cost of television— fi 
labors to deliver more 
viewers per dollar. And 
that's only part of 
the reason why — 

.1 4 




T W O p 

The Nation's Window on the World 

515 Modison Avenue, N. Y. 22, N. Y. 

A Division of Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc. 
Copyright 1950, Allen B. Du Mont Loborotories, Inc. 



★ ★★★★★★★★★ 



Large advertiser or small, there is Du Mont time 
and talent, Du Mont programs and spots 
suited to you. For the rest of the story — 
write; wire, phone or run over to: 

THE DQMQHT TELEVISION NETWORK 
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RADIO OR TV ACTIVITY? 

Pulse now surveys regu- 
larly the following mar- 
kets: 

RADIO 

Boston 
New York 

Northern New Jersey 

Philadelphia 

Washington, D. C. 

Richmond 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

St. Louis 

San Francisco 

Los Angeles 

TV 

Boston 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Washington, D. C. 
Cleveland 
Dayton 
Columbus 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 
St. Louis 
Los Angeles 



For programs telecast in more 
than three markets, Pulse of- 
fers its Multi Market Tele- 
Pulse. 

The Pulse survey — a reason- 
ably accurate survey — deliv- 
ered in a reasonable amount 
of time after field study — 
does not cost $1,000,000. 

For radio and television facts 
ASK THE PULSE 

THE PULSE Incorporated 

15 WEST 46TH STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 



I availability data is routinely sent to ad- 
vertisers and agencies. Immediate in- 
formation is available when needed. 

4. Programing aid is offered in an 
advisory capacity: TV representatives 
suggest changes in programing and 
point out technical flaws. Some repre- 
sentatives are also beginning to aid in 
the development of national spot pro- 
graming on film. 

5. Station brochures and a compre- 
hensive presentation of stations sali- 
ent sales points are handled by most 
representatives from copy to art work 
and production. Letters and bulletins 
are also mailed to advertisers and 
agencies. Some highlight success sto- 
ries of programs and personalities, 
show the specific types of programs 
best suited for a sponsor's product. 

0. TV representatives also carry on 
a general orientation to sell TV to ad- 
vertisers. The Katz Agency, for one, 
prepared a 40-50 page mimeographed 
book, TV Facts jor Advertisers, ac- 
quainting agencies and advertisers with 
the general TV background. The Katz 
Agency has also prepared a film show- 
ing commercial techniques for TV an- 
nouncements actually being used on 
video. In addition, representatives like 
Free & Peters hold clinics and group 
meetings for advertisers. F & P "rang 
the bell" with a remarkably successful 
sales clinic for its stations in Chicago 
early in June. Petry has developed a 
system of showing simulated TV on 
film that is used by many agencies and 
advertisers in Chicago and New York. 



TV coverage 



Q. How can an advertiser assess 
the coverage he's getting when he 
buys time on a TV station? 

A. Coverage involves at least three 
important considerations an advertiser 
needs to know: ll) the extent of the 
area around the transmitter in which 
the signal can be heard adequately, 

(2) the number of sets in that area, 

(3) where they are located in the area. 

Q. What do the stations furnish 
to guide an advertiser? 

A. They have engineering maps which 
show where their signals can be re- 
ceived acceptably. Tests have estab- 
lished that reception is generally ac- 
ceptable when the signal from the 
. _^ _ _ _ 'J ! transmitter comes in with an intensity 



of 0.5 millivolts per meter ( Milln olts 
per meter is usually abbreviated to 
mv/ra.l The 0.5 mv/m contour shown 
on most station coverage maps goes 
out on an average of about 40 miles 
from the transmitter. The contour is 
seldom a perfect circle, because shape 
of the terrain and other interference.* 
influence the distance the signal will 
travel. 

Experience has shown, however, that 
a 40-mile contour is too conservative 
an estimate, and that generally speak- 
ing 40-50 miles is a fair rule of thumb 
in estimating a coverage area. NBC is 
making maps for some stations in 
which the outer contour is computed 
on the basis of 0.1 mv/m. Tests have 
indicated that acceptable pictures may 
be received in this area which gener- 
ally extends 10 miles or more beyond 
the 0.5 mv/m contour. Maps with the 
0.1 mv/m contours will not be drawn 
for stations whose areas have a con- 
siderable overlap with neighboring 
service areas. In these cases, maps will 
show only the 5 and the 0.5 mv/m 
contours. 

Mail maps are another indication of 
the extent of coverage, but have to be 
considered in the light of the severe 
limitations inherent in this type of sur- 
vey. Mail does reveal that programs 
are frequently received up to 100 miles 
from the transmitter. Good reception 
beyond 50 miles is not at all uncom- 
mon. 

Reception within a station's service 
area may have blind spots because of 
the shape of the terrain or other in 
terference. Returns from direct sell- 
ing pitches, contests, premiums, and 
other offers throw light on the loca- 
tion of such "pockets ' in its coverage. 
As with other types of mail response, 
don't draw conclusions too fast. These 
can be quite misleading unless one is 
aware of the pitfalls in interpreting 
mail maps. 

Q. How are the number of sets in 
an area determined? 

A. They are calculated from reports 
of distributors and dealers in the area. 
Estimates are made either by the sta- 
tion management, or a committee rep- 
resenting several stations in an area, 
or for them by an electrical power com- 
pany or association. 

There is as yet no way to furnish a 
hieakdown on the location of sets with- 
in a specific sen ice area. The RTMA 
has made a start toward making this 
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THE TROLLEY STRIKE HAS ENDED 





NEARLY EVERYONE III 
video knows the back- 
ground. 

During Atlanta's 
recent 37-day transit 
strike, the South's largest depart- 
ment store turned to WSB-TV 
as a means of serving its many 
patrons. 

Telecasting directly from an 
improvised studio in the store. 
Rich's personnel and WSB-TV 
staffers modeled, demonstrated 
and displayed merchandise for 
strike-bound shoppers. 

And like most everything else 
that Rich's does — the customers 
loved it ! 



Telephones jangled. Incoming 
trunklines jammed. Results were 
apparent. Said a store executive: 
"fFe sold something of every- 
thing ice displayed on television. 
We are pleased with what ice 

have seen already." 

* * * 

And so it is that a programming 
idea which originally was con- 
ceived as an emergency measure 
is now blazing a trail for both 
retail business and for television. 

For now, high above Forsyth 
Street in its fabulous '"Bridge 
Building," this great store ha> 
allocated 2,400 square feet of 
tremendously valuable display 



space to a permanent television 
studio. It is equipped and 
manned by WSB-TV. 

Rich's telecasts — a solid hour 
a day, five days a week — con- 
tinue indefinitely, on WSB-TV. 

Once again it has been proved 
that when seen through "The 
Eyes of the South" — television 
is sellovision! 




ON PEACHTREE STREET 

<ATLAXTA 

Represented by Edw. Petry & Co., Inc. 
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TV 



COMMONWEALTH 

Currently Serving the 
•Nation's Leading TV Stations 
Offers the Following 

TV FILM PACKAGES 



ro^: major 

COMPANY 

FEATURE PROGRAMS 

with such stomas 



Barbara 
STANWYCK 

Robert 
YOUNG 

Jimmy 
DURANTE 

Claudette 
COLBERT 

Jack 
BENNY 



Pawi«tt« 
GODDARO 

Jimmy 
STEWART 

Merle 
OBERON 

Melvyn 
DOUGLAS 
Raymond 

MASSEY 



«'» "Ho tUth *'«r, ,5 

Hop py „ B *o* 



Bill 

/'^le Do,,/" 



MUSICAL 
VARIETIES 

I2'hmin each • featuring 

MOREY 
AMSTERDAM J 



fSOUMO 

CRR100MS1 




250 

For further inform- 

fotion ond complete 
Hit, write to 



LommonuiERLTH 



| possible by compiling county break- 
j downs of sets shipped by its members. 
Useful as this is. there are still severe 
limitations to this program. First, the 
RTMA does not cover all counties in 
TV markets, nor is it possible to get 
all its members to cooperate in break- 
ing down their shipments. This is be- 
cause the job requires extra labor 
which some smaller members feel they 
can't afford. Eighty-five percent is 
about the maximum expected to coop- 
erate in this project. 

Second, some 20-25' J of set produc- 
tion is accounted for by non-members 
of the RTMA. They are especially ac- 
tive in certain sections of the country, 
and this will tend to distort the picture. 
A ke\ to the current controversy be- 
tween audience researcher Hooper and 
NBC research head M. H. Beville is 
inability to determine where sets go 
once shipped into an area. The 
first possible basis for making a rea- 
sonable estimate on this score will be 
publication of census data which will 
give a check on quantity and distribu- 
tion of sets. With this knowledge, re- 
searchers can apportion set distribu- 
tion within an area on a statistical ba- 
sis. It will still be only a "best guess," 
but up to now even that hasn't been 
possible. 

Q. Should an advertiser eliminate 
his advertising on a radio station 
50 miles away from the TV station 
carrying his message? 

A. There's no pat answer to this one. 
The problem isn't the same for net- 
work and spot advertisers. For exam- 
ple, a network advertiser might think 
serioush before sacrficing enough sta- 
tions to lose full network discounts. A 
spot advertiser will have many addi- 
tional problems to complicate sched 
uling adequate coverage around TV 
stations carrying his message. Is the 
TV penetration strong enough and the 
impact hard enough to justify sacrific- 
ing "outside" coverage? The answer 
can t be the same for all sponsors. The 
pattern of distribution, location of best 
customers, size of ad budget, and other 
factors hear on the question. 



TV unions 



>°/i/m .and Scietmimi, Snc. 

%%i Seventh Avenue, tltw York 19, N.Y. 



Q Does the current union situa- 
tion threaten to have an effect on 
rates this fall? 



A. It does. There has never been a 
1 V contract covering talent unions. 
For the stars the problem is slight; 
they are well paid, considering the 
present growth of the medium. But 
the rank and file, particularly dramatic 
talent, are fighting for minimum rates, 
rehearsal pay. better working condi- 
tions. These are the bedrock demands. 
There are other issues, such as a share 
in re-used shows, and off-the-tube TV 
transcriptions. 

There's no question but that talent 
will win a satisfactory adjustment on 
most of their demands and this can 
mean only one thing: increased pack- 
age costs. All is not quiet on the tech- 
nical union front. There are upward 
salary adjustments to be expected. 
The networks will certainly continue 
to cut operating costs as they grow 
more skilled at the job, and thus ab- 
sorb part of the increased costs. But 
it would be foolish to ignore the in- 
evitable. The sponsor will have to 
pay for part of these added costs in 
higher rates. How much it will be is 
nobody's guess right now — there's just 
no basis for guessing. 

The reason there's been no talent 
contract is a complicated story of juris- 
dictional disputes between East and 
West Coast unions, which has been de- 
scribed fully in Ross Reports on tele- 
vision programing. Jurisdictional prob- 
lems are also responsible for lack of a 
contract with television writers. Their 
cause is not being pushed vigorously, 
and even a settlement is not expected 
to greatly affect production budgets. 
Talent is the big item. 

Q. What is the current Petrillo 
situation as it affects (1) network, 
(2) spot, (3) films? 

A. Musicians are now working at 
about 80/c of radio rates, and there's 
not too much pressure for upping rates. 
Live shows are not affected by the cur- 
rent ban on music for TV films and 
transcriptions. Music in the public do- 
main, foreign sound tracks, and films 
whose sound tracks were produced be- 
fore the ban have been substituted for 
new music. A few independents have 
been permitted to score films I Autrv 
shows for example), and there's some 
wildcatting, but not much. 

Since the greater part of TV spot in- 
volves film, it is obvious that there will 
be a production boom in spot when 
the music issue is settled. The indus- 
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MARKET: Retail sales nearly 3 billion . . . $500 per 

family OVER national average. Farm income 2 l h bil- 
lion . , . $3,000 per farm OVER national average. 

COVERAGE: 485,000 families . . . 100,000 MORE 

every day and by night than second station. 

MANAGEMENT: (( One of most successful oper- 
ations in U.S." — VARIETY, /;/ 1950 Showmanager 
Award to John J. Gillin, Jr. 

COST As low as 62c per thousand families (81c for 
second station) and in some instances, 9 percent lower 
than two years ago! 

AVAILABILITIES: Scarce, but a few good ones 

NOW. 



RADIO STATION 




OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

590 KC • NBC i 50QO WATTS 



Owner and Operator of 



WOW-TV Channel Six 

KODY AT NORTH PLATTE 



JOHN J. GIM.IN, J»..- PMtS. * Gt^'l. MO«. 
JOHN tlAII ft CO.}, tkVt.l'l IM'T IflVIS 



1 • . . Tke ftcit&ft Varit ofi Cjoda tfniat Vtij Cj/imt, l/Jot&L ... ! " 



TV 




//as ///ort' viewers than the other 
two TV-Stations c o m b i n e d! 



\ p r i I - M u J 
(".. K. Hooper 



WCPO-TV 
Channel 7 
Affiliated with the 
Cinti. Post 



L Represented by the BRANHAM CO. 



rj)fi 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 





WEWS. Cleveland 
is another 
Scripps-Howard 
TV Station — 1st 
in the market. 



FIRST in 

the QUAD CITIES 



In Davenport, Rock Island, Moline and East Moline 
is the richest concentration of diversified industry be- 
tween Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Louis and Omaha. The Quad 
Cities are the trading center for a prosperous two-state agricultural 
area. Retail sales, total buying and per capita income rate higher 
than the national average, according to Sales Management. 



WOC-AM 



?4?o° „"!: • WOC-FM 

WOC delivers this rich market to NBC Network, national spot 
and local advertisers . . . with 70 to 100% BMB penetration in the 
two-county Quad City area ... 10 to 100% in adjacent counties. 



WOC-TV 



Channel 5 

22.9 Kw. Video • 12.5 Kw. Audio 



On the Quad Cities' first TV station NBC Network (non- 
interconnected), local and film programs reach more than 
11,000 Quad Cities' sets . . . hundreds more in a 75 air-mile 
radius. 

Basic NBC Affiliate 
Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
Ernest Sanders, General Manager 



DAVENPORT, IOWA 

FREE & PETERS, Inc. 

Exclusive National Representatives 




try keeps getting optimistic reports of 
a settlement in the making, and now 
there s e\erv evidence it isn't far off. 



TV research 



Q. What's available in TV re- 
search? 

A. Generally speaking, the same kind 
of research is available for TV as for 
radio. The leading organizations who 
were engaged in radio research have 
expanded their services to include TV. 
In addition, numerous small new or- 
ganizations have gone into the busi- 
ness, usually the program rating side 
of it. The fields covered are: (ll pro- 
gram research, designed to tell how 
main viewers a program lias; who 
they are. when, where, how often and 
how long thev view. The "qualitative" 
side of program research investigates 
the likes and dislikes of program ele- 
ments, may offer diagnoses for correc- 
tive treatment; (2) audience research, 
which counts number of listeners to 
networks and individual stations. 

Q. Where can audience and pro- 
gram information be obtained? 

A. Various research organizations fur- 
nish a varietx of such information. 
They obtain the data in several differ- 
ent ways, and the manner in which it 
is obtained affects the way in which it 
is interpreted and used. Agency ex- 
perts should be consulted on this prob- 
lem. 

The A. C. Nielsen Co. obtains data 
from automatic meters (Audimeters) 
attached to the set; provides the only 
TV network ratings. C. E. Hooper, 
Inc. obtains data from telephone calls; 
provides ratings for 13 TV markets on 
a monthly basis. Rating organiza- 
tions acthe in a limited number of 
markets are American Research Bu- 
reau, Washington (diary studies) ; Ad- 
vertest Research. New Brunswick, \. 
J. (personal interviews) ; Robert S. 
Conlan. Kansas City. Mo. ( telephone 
interviews!: Jaj & Graham Research. 
Chicago I diary studies: monthly quan- 
titative and qualitive reports for 19 
markets); Market Research of Cleve- 
land (surveys tailored to order): The 
Pidse. New York (personal inter- 
views!: Albeit E. Sindlinger & Co.. 
Philadelphia (obtains Philadelphia 
data onl\ through electronic device). 
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tumnR 

SUNPAPERS TELEVISION 



THE A. S. ABELL COMPANY £3 




BALTIMORE 3. MARYLAND 




-RIETY 

PLAQUE AWARD 
FOR 1949-1950 

"Responsibility to the Community 

WMAR-TV BALTIMORE 



Sunpapers TV station shone brightly this 
year in the nation's shiniest TV town. In 
video-happy Baltimore, WMAR-TV won the 
distinction of becoming the first sight sta- 
tion In nation to outrank all AM stations 
in its market in average evening audience. 
In the process of rolling up ratings, 
WMAR-TV did not overlook public service 
and came up with two important PS 
series in "Atomic Report" and "Slums," 

Former show brought in front of the 
cameras some of the nation's top atomic 
authorities to explain to the average 
viewer the atomic facts of life. That was 
WMAR tackling a world problem. On the 
local front, the station resourcefully drew 



upon facilities and talents of its own 
newsreel unit for "Slums," a documentary 
about Baltimroe's No. I local problem. 
Hard-hitting documentary had several per- 
formances on station, and then was given 
additional circulation by showings at vari- 
ous organizations and civic groups around 
city. Out of this TV documentary came 
"The Baltimore Plan" for slum clearance, 
which has attracted national attention. As 
WMAR sums it up, the "Slums" picture 
was the ". . . vanguard of a reform which 
began with tr>e city examining its con- 
science and then going to work to destroy 
the blight of slums. . . ." 

•Voriefy. Wednesday. May 2i. 1950 





IN MARYLAND MOST PEOPLE WATCH 

WMAR-TV 

CHANNEL 2 

REPRESENTED BY THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. 

NEW YORK • DETROIT • KANSAS CITY • SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO • ATLANTA • DALLAS • LOS ANGELES 

TELEVISION AFFILIATE OF THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 



TV 



Q. What principal types of serv- 
ice are offered? 

A. Following is a brief summary of 
the kind* of information furnished: 

5e/.v in use. the percentage of the 
sample actually listening at any period. 
Records of the trend at various times 
throughout day. week, or month, are 
useful in choosing programs and time 
of broadcast. 

Share oj audience, the percentage of 
sets in us-e tuned to a given program 
(or station). It is one measure of the 
relative pulling power of a show. 

Audience com position, the percent- 



i 



age of men. women, and children 
tuned to a program; helps a sponsor 
judge the appropriateness of bis pro- 
gram and time period. 

Behavior oj the broadcast audience 
from period to period I minute to min- 
ute as measured by meter and diary 
reports) is analyzed and reported as 
part of the regular service of firms like 
Nielsen and Jay Graham. Such 
analyses may include information on 
home characteristics, audience turn- 
over, frequency of listening, audience 
for spot announcements. 

Sales effectiveness studies are not 



wsm ACUSE 



the Only 

COMPLETE 
Broadcast 
Institution 

In 

Central New York 



available as a regular service from 
most program-rating organizations. 
They are available from the Nielsen 
Company as part of a comprehensive 
service called the National NR1 (Niel- 
sen Radio Index l Sen ice. C. E, Hoop- 
er. Inc., offers a service called Sales 
impact ratings. 

Hooper also furnishes reports com- 
paring radio and television listening 
and viewing in AM -TV markets. 

Q. Are there any organizations 
specializing in how to improve pro- 
grams? 

A. Some agencies, such as BBD&O, 
McCann-Erickson. Young & Rubicam, 
and Ruthrauff & Ryan, have special 
units in their ie.»earch departments de- 
voted specifically to learning the effec- 
tive reasons of listeners for liking or 
disliking a program as it unfolds min- 
ute by minute. From this information, 
recommendations for correction or 
strengthening can be made. CBS has 
available t lie Lazarsfeld-Stanton Pro- 
gram AnaKser. an electronic device for 
obtaining listener likes and dislikes to 
programs. The only independent re- 
search organization specializing in this 
t>pe of research is the Schwerin Re- 
search Corp.. New York, which has 
probably done more than anyone else 
to date, in this field. This type of re- 
search was one of the last to be applied 
to radio programs, mainly because it 
was resisted by program people who 
refused to admit their creative intui- 
tions could be as mistaken as "program 
analyser" technique sometimes proved 
they were. There's been little of this 
kind of research on TV programs thus 
far. because program competition 
hasn't been tough enough. Miles Lab- 
oratories is a notable exception, hav- 
ing subjected their TV Quiz Kids to 
numerous Schwerin tests. 



Q. How valid is TV research? 

A. This is a question being asked 
everywhere, but put in that way the 
question haMi't any real meaning. 

If applied to ratings and number of 
viewers per program, or to the circula- 
tion of a station, the question is reall\ 
asking whether information about the 
number and location of sets in TV 
markets is accurate enough to be use*- 
ful. A summary of the problem of 
counting and locating TV sets is pre- 
sented on page 92 under a question on 
TV coverage. The truth is that nobody 
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Here is the Maurer 16 mm. at 



Mr. Irving Hartley, top-flight cinematographer and producer— like dozens of 
others in the field— knows, uses and recommends the Maurer 16 mm. camera 
wherever and tohenever excellent color photography is required, for the 
following reasons : 

Its VERSATILITY first of all, makes it ideal for all sorts of color work, its accu- 
racy, precision high power focusing system and its large clear glass direct- 
through-the-lens viewing system insure excellent results at all times. 

Its DEPENDABILITY, the result of years of rigid testing and improvement have 
made it ideal for below freezing or torrid conditions— the dependable camera 
for all field work. 

Its UNIQUE FEATURES, such as the 235 a dissolvirig shutter, allows you to shoot 
with one-third less light, and with automatic fades and smooth lap dissolves 
made right in the camera. 

These are some of the many reasons why more and more of the best pro- 
fessional cameramen today pick the Maurer— the 16 mm. camera designed 
specifically for professional Use! 

For details on these and other exclusive Maurer features, write Dept. I> 




The 16 mm. Film Phonograph unit 

provides the finest quality in 
high fidelity re-recording and 
playback. Its unique optical 
system reduces photo-cell hiss 
resulting in excellent quality 
reproduction. 




♦J. A. Maurer, 

37-0] 31sJ Street, long Islqncf City J, NlY. 
850 South Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35, California 
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knows 1 how accurate the estimates are. 

If the question applies to the meth- 
ods of sampling and computing the re- 
sults, research organizations will tell 
\ ou their methods yield results as ac- 
curate as clients require and are will- 
ing to pay for. This isn't true in all 
c ases, hut in general, results, even with 
current limitations, are good enough 
to be useful. 

Different means of gatheiing listen- 
ing data (telephone, diarj. meter) af- 
fect the kinds of answers you ean get. 
Whether or not one method is more 
"valid* than another depends on what 
vou want to do with the information 
obtained. A failure to understand this 
is the source of many a pointless argu- 
ment about the superiority of one sys- 
tem of gathering listening information 
over another. 

Anv of the systems in use today can 
produce sufficiently accurate results, 
within the limits of what they are de- 
signed to accomplish, to be useful. The 
important questions should concern 
just what kinds of data the client real- 
ly needs. Research counsellors can 
then advise him what method to em- 
ploy in obtaining the answers. 




TV programing 



Q. Is it essential that an adver- 
tiser choose his program from 
among the most popular types? 

A. Not neeessarily. Drama and com- 
edy-variety, for example, are normallv 
nighttime attractions, while some prod- 
ucts are best sold by da) time pro- 
grams. Some program type.- appeal to 
an advertiser's best prospeets: they 
may not respond to other types. Better 
check into affinity of program and 
product, time of broadcast, program 
competition, and various other such 
factors. 



Q. Will there be more daytime 
programing this fall? 

A. AH four TV networks will have 
daytime schedules this fall (see back 
of television map on page 33 ) . 
There 11 be no great problem in ob- 
taining the neeessary network in most 
instances — stations not already on the 
air ean be expected to warm up their 
transmitters for anv show that's sold. 



Q. What's the daytime program 
trend? 

A. As it looks now, daytime TV pro- 
graming will probablv evolve some- 
what along the lines that radio took, 
eoncentrating on women's service type 
shows at first. Serviee shows build 
small, loyal audiences, are extremely 
valuable salesmen. But it takes enter- 
tainment programs to build big circu- 
lation. TV won't take the time radio 
did to develop daytime entertainment, 
but advertisers are as wary now of 
buying afternoon TV as they were of 
nighttime two years ago. Numbers of 



Nation? in various markets have out- 
standing suceess stories, however, and 
once the stampede starts there'll be 
plenty of sponsors who'll lament wait- 
ing so late to make up their minds and 
missing out on key time slots. 

There will certainly be more kid 
shows on the air. They've proved them- 
selves. But a? for other types than 
women s service programs, onlv exper- 
imentation will determine the trend. 
Both sports and audience participation 
shows will get time on the air beeause 
they are relatively inexpensive. 

Q. What is being done about news 
programing? 

A. Not rnueh. so far. if you compare 
what is being done with radio's 
achievements in this field. TV hasn't 
vet found wavs to apply its special ad- 
vantages to producing mail) outstand- 
ing news shows. Sponsors are hard to 
find, and many stations report they 
lose money I because of high produc- 
tion costs I even on sponsored news. 
INS has done good work helping spon- 
sor? with news formats. Some individ- 
ual stations like WBAL-TV, are show- 
ing ingenuitv in attacking the problem 
of creating viewable news programs. 

Q. What are prospects for better 
news programs? 

A. The "feature page" approaeh to 
news has possibilities on TV altogether 
beyond radio: this angle is getting con- 
centrated attention from network pro- 
gram chiefs. Special treatments of 
news peculiar to TV will be developed; 
but just how soon we'll see major 
progress is impossible to tell. Next 
fall should see some interesting experi- 
ments alone: these lines. 



National R»pr»»»ntativ»: Blair-TV, Inc. 
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Type of Program 
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Average 
All 
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Highest Rated Lo 
Prog. 


west Rated 
Prog. 


Children's 


6 




25.9 




35.9 


16.5 


Drama 


2! 




35.4 




44.8 


16.5 


Musical 


3 




18.2 




24.9 


9.9 


Quiz and Audience 
Participation 


9 




25.9 




50.0 


5.8 


Sports 


5 




22.6 




45.1 


12.7 


Variety-Comedy 


23 




34.0 




77.7 


15.3 


"Nielsen ratings for 


March-April-May. 
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KTTV announces 
the removal of all 
facilities and offices to 
Nassour Studios, 
5746 Sunset Boulevard, 
Hollywood's newest, most 
compact motion picture 
lot now producing 
motion pictures as well as 
top-flight television. 




Los Angeles Times -CBS Television 



They climbed the 
world's tallest tower 

so you could 
see farther 

Installation of 
NBC's television antennas has been a job 
for daring steeplejacks! 

No. 6 in a series outlining high 
points in television history 

Photos from the historical collection of RCA 

• Dwarfed ant-small by their height above Manhattan's 
Streets, skilled and daring workmen — in 1931— offered New 
Yorkers a sight as exciting as the high wire act at a circus . . . 
but niueh more significant. 

Task of these men, as they clambered about atop the tower 
of the Empire State Building— 1250 feet in the air— was to 
install an antenna for experimental telecasts from NBC's tele- 
vision station. "Why did it have to be so high?" was a question 
on thousands of watchers' lips. 




A familiar sight on the New York skyline, NBC's television antenna 
—installed in 1946- teas the successor to those erected in 1931, 
1936 and 193H, and used hij liCA and NBC to perfect television. 




Steeplejacks at work on an NBC television antenna — 1250 feet 
above the sidewalks of New York. Its height gives telecasts a wider 
range in the New York and New Jersey area. 



As might have been expected, with television an unfamiliar 
art, the average layman thought of it in relation to radio 
broadcasts, whose waves he knew could circle the globe. That 
telecasts were fundamentally limited by the line of the horizon 
was little known. To increase this limiting range, scientists, 
engineers, and technicians, sought the highest available van- 
tage point. 

With its antenna installed, this experimental television sta- 
tion was able to transmit pictures a distance of about 42 miles, 
and farther under highly favorable conditions. Receivers 
dotted around the New York area picked up the first tele- 
casts, providing encouraging and instructive information to be 
studied by RCA's scientists. 

Facts gathered in this period included new data on the be- 
havior of very short waves, as well as how to handle them. 
New knowledge about interference was acquired, including 
the fact that much of it ivas man-made and therefore could be 
eliminated. 

Other studies undertaken at the time included basic work 
on the "definition" most suitable for regular commercial tele- 
casts. Definition as coarse as 60-lines was used in early days. 
Then came 341-line, and 441, until today's standard of 525- 
line definition was finally adopted. 

That we may now, as a matter of course, see sharp, clear 
pictures on the screens of our home television receivers is in 
good part the result of experimental work initiated by RCA 
scientists, and carried out by NBC engineers since the erection 
of the first station in the Empire State Building. A share 
should also be credited to the steeplejacks who climbed to 
dizzy heights so that you could see farther ! 

® Radio Corporation of America 
WORLD LEADER IN RADIO — FIRST IN TELEVISION 
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Q. What types of TV programs do 
audiences like best? 

A. As might be expected, radio's best- 
liked types, drama and variety-coined)', 
are also favored on TV. The table 
shown on page 100 is based on Neil sen 
figures for March- April-May. 1950. 
But all six categories listed in the 
SPONSOR chart showed creditably. 

Q What about kid shows that 
draw a substantial audience of 
grownups? 

A. This has been a problem with some 
shows. Who is the sponsor trying to 
sell — the youngsters, or their parents? 
There is a definite need to see that a 
show aimed at snaring the interest of 
the youngsters doesn't lose out bj em- 
phasizing elements appealing to adults 
while boring their offspring. Audience 
reaction tests may help solve this prob- 
lem. Much less attention has been giv- 
en, so far. to qualitative testing of TV 
programs than to radio programs. This 
will change as sponsors wake to fact 
that the mere addition of sight to 
sound doesn't wipe out audience likes 
and dislikes for certain program ele- 
ments. 

Q. What is the status of audience 
reaction tests for TV shows? 

A. CBS, with its Lazarsfeld-Stanton 
Program Analyser, and several of the 
larger agencies, such as BBD&O, 
Young & Rubicam. Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
and McCann-Erickson, have audience 
reaction study units. Researchers don't 
yet know nearly so much about apply- 
ing these qualitative techniques to TV 
as they do to radio. Schwerin Research 
Corp. has probably clone more than 
anyone else so far in developing appli- 
cation of the techniques to TV. 

Q. What is the trend in kid 
shows? 

A. There'll be more of them on the 
air this fall than ever before. 



Feature films on TV 



Q. What are the advantages of 
sponsoring feature films on TV? 

A. During 1949. films bearing the la- 
bel "Made in Hollywood " boasted an 
average Telepulse rating of 17.8. Phil- 
adelphia's WPTZ has what is probably 



the highest-rated local TV program, 
Frontier Playhouse, This regular cow- 
boy film feature is up to a 27. 5 Niel- 
sen rating. 

15\ devising participation plans, 
many stations are able to draw in local 
advertisers who lack the huge budget 
of a national sponsor. For as little as 
$100 lAYPTZ's Hollywood Playhouse) 
and as much as $555 {Night Out The- 
atre on WPIX, \ew York I a sponsor 
can capitalize on Hollywood magic. 

These are the reasons TY viewers 
go tor films so avidly, regardless of 
their age: 

1. Mo\ies are something \ ou ustial- 
l\ have to pay for. 

2. Action usnall) takes viewers out- 
of-doors to a variety of places, doesn't 
give them studio claustrophobia. 

3. Even cheaper Hollywood pictures 
have a smoothness and precision un- 
duplicated in all hut the highest-priced 
live TV shows. Hubs are non-existent 
on film. 

If the accountant s approach is the 
most impressive, remember that any 
Hollywood picture originally cost from 
$100,000 to $1,000,000. This value re- 
mains as long as the film itself lasts. 

Q. What does it cost to have a 
one-minute TV commercial made 
on film? 

A. It all depends. You can get a job 
done inexpensively by one of the small- 
er TV film companies in New Y ork or 



Holl\\\ood. But national advertisers 
regularly spend from SI ,000 to $3,000 
for a good one-minute commercial 
from Hal Koach. Apex Film Co., and 
other top TV film firms. 

Spec ial effect commercials cost more. 
Stop-motion costs from $5,000 to 
$7,500. Partial animation costs from 
$2,500 to $3,500 and the tab for full 
animation runs from $3,500 to $7,000. 

Here are some of the variables that 
affect TV film commercial costs: 

1. Quantity of commercials made 
at one time. The more made at 
once, the cheaper they can be 
made. 

2. Complexity <>f the set u«ed. 

3. The number and calibre of ac- 
tor*. 

4. Amount of rehearsal time. 

5. Type of sound recording; voice 
over or direct lip synchronism. 

6. Filming on location or on a 
sound stage. 

TV sports 



Q. Will more or less sports events 
be available next fall for TV cov- 
erage? 

A. In general, there will be as much 
sporting coverage as last year, prob- 
ably more in some fields — golf, for ex- 
ample. 



Where to get it? 

Associated Artists Productions, 
444 Madison Avenue, NYC 



Feature lengths 270 

Western features ... 98 

Shorts ... 42 

Official Television, Inc., 
25 West 45 St., NYC 

Feature lengths . 13 

Shorts 137 

Cartoons 47 

Flamingo Films, Inc., 
538 Fifth Avenue, NYC 

Feature lengths 12 

Western features 2 

Serials 10 

Shorts 188 

Cartoons . 35 

Film Equities Corp., 
1600 Broadway, NYC 

Feature lengths 68 

Western Features 30 

Serials 22 

Shorts .. 225 

Cartoons . 1 25 



:*ft feature films 

Masterpiece Productions, 
45 West 45 St., NYC 

Feature lengths 25 

Nationwide Television Pictures, 
1600 Broadway, NYC 

Feature lengths 40 
Shorts 252 

Commonwealth Film & Television, 
Inc., 723 Seventh Avenue, NYC 

Feature lengths 92 

Western features . 33 

Serials 3 

Shorts 65 

Cartoons 265 

Standard Television Corp., 
1600 Broadway, NYC 

Feature lengths . 75 

Ziv Television Programs, Inc., 
488 Madison Ave., NYC 

Feature lengths 75 

Western features .. 40 

Shorts 317 

Cartoons 39 
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Fight promoters are still fighting for 
a 50'< cut uf Madison Square Garden 
TV receipts. And the Pacific Coast 
Conference is expected to follow the 
Big fO in their ban on live telecasts 
of Western football games. Eastern 
colleges and Eastern pro-football teams 
are acting differently. At least four 
large Eastern institutions have signed 
for next fall: Army, Navy, Columbia, 
Notre Dame. Others are expected to 
follow suit. 

Research so far indicates strongly 
that TV set owners are loyal in-person 
fans. too. New set owners cut down 
their in-person visits to games, but step 
them up when the novelty wears off. 
So tar this research is rather spotty, 
and while networks and independents 
are convinced TV is an assist to the 
gate, CBS sportscaster John Derr h 
cautious about generalizing. 

There is no doubt that "sports " like 
wrestling and the Roller Derby owe 
their life's blood to television. Racing 
promoters, especially the trotting races, 
are tickled by the increased attendance 
1 V has brought. 

It may take several more vears to 
convince promoters that TV helps rath- 
er than hinders attendance, but experi- 



= : — 

MADE FOR TELEVISION 

"ROVING 
CAMERAS" 

65 SHOWS 

Exciting treatment of the 
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enced spurts experts point out that the 
same problem cropped up in radio's 
early days. It s just a matter uf time. 
At any rate, the subject is good for a 
stiff argument among practicallv any 
gruup of sports promoters. 

Q. Are there any trends in TV cov- 
erage of sports? 

A. Network coverage of sports is 
gradually falling off as time becomes 
more valuable. Unless a sporting event 
has national interest, like the World 
Series or a championship boxing bout, 
it won't prove interesting to all the 
\ievvers on a network. And network 
sponsors want New York outlets for 
their expensive evening variety and 
comedy shows. 

Independent stations, on the other 
hand, are strong on sports. WPIX is 
New York City's leading sports TV 
station, with WOR-TV close on its 
heels. 

Q. What are the sports coverage 
plans of network and leading New 
York independent stations for next 
fall? 

A. DuMont plucked one of the ripest 
college football plums for next fall: 
all Notre Dame home games, to be 
sponsored by the Chevrolet Dealers. 
Wrestling on Monday night and box- 
1 ing Thursday night will continue, as 
I will Trotting Races from Yonkers. Du- 
Mont is still negotiating, with the pos- 
sibility ot taking Saturday night Marl- 
ison Square Garden events. 

ABC has Sun Oil Co. signed up for 
I pro-football games. Only catch to this 
is the proviso that such games can't 
be telecast closer than 75 miles from 
where they take place. Boxing will be 
televised Tuesday night and wrestling 
Wednesday night, on a cooperative ba- 
sis. The Roller Derby will be featured 
|on Thursday nights from 10:00 p.m. 
to about 11:00 p.m.; Friday nights 
from <'!:30 to 9:30 p.m.: Saturday 
nights from 10:00 p.m. to conclusion 
at about 11:00 p. m. Blatz beer is ex- 
pected back in the fall. Chevrolet is 
not. The gold championship is sched- 
uled for coverage in August. College 
football is still under negotiation and 
nothing is yet planned by ABC for 
basketball coverage. 

CBS has already signed for TV 
rights to all home football games of 
Army, Navy/, and Columbia. Esso 
Standard Oil Co. will be the sponsor. 



This network has also contracted for 
Madison Square Garden events on Sat- 
urday nights. These events would in- 
clude the Rodeo, track meets, and bas- 
ketball. 

CBS is feeling the time squeeze bad- 
ly, may film the more appealing sports 
events, then present a digest later on. 

NBC is pushing its horse racing 
schedule. Lately it lias branched out 
to cover Chicago racing, with Pabst 
Blue Ribbon Beer as sponsor. Gillette 
Razor Co. continues its Cavalcade of 
Sports on Friday night, but often uses 
sport films to fill in when there is a 
dearth of good boxing bouts. They hit 
hard on special top-notch events. NBC 
is cool to wrestling, Roller Derby, and 
basketball. Golf, on the other hand, is 
getting increasing attention. The Palm 
Beach Round Robin golf tournament 
in New Rochelle this June set a prece- 
dent — the Wykagyl Golf (dub rear- 
ranged its course to make televising 
easier. Forest Hills tennis tournaments 
are a regular feature and the college 
regatta at Marietta, Ohio, was covered 
this June. Along with the other net- 
works, \BC wouldn't mind televising 
the World Series baseball games. 

As an indication of what's being 
done by individual stations throughout 
the nation, here's the lineup on two 
New York stations: 

WPIX is New York's top sports TV 
station. At a cost of $200,000, the sta- 
tion will pick up Madison Square Gar- 
den events five nights a week, from 
8:30 p.m. to about 11:00. Chevrolet 
Dealers already are signed up for one- 
half of this package, with Webster Cig- 
ars taking another one-fourth. One- 
fourth is open at this writing, but will 
undoubtedly be gone when fall rolls 
around. The weekend is also covered 
by WPIX. with boxing on Saturday 
night, Rover hockey matches Sunday 
afternoon, and Ranger hockey games 
Sunday night. Negotiations are still on 
for Saturday afternoon televising of a 
major Eastern college football sched- 
ule. Sandwiched in between these reg- 
ular events will be such things as the 
Golden Gloves ( Che\ rolet Dealers) and 
the Silver Skates. 

WOR-TV is strong on wrestling and 
boxing, expects to repeat its twice- 
weekly schedules for these two sports. 
With six nights open next fall, WOR- 
TV will expand its sports coverage. 
Complete plans are not yet made. 
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Service to the Broadcaster 



Service is one of the basic theme songs of BMI. The 
nation's broadcasters are using all of the BMI aids to 
programming ... its vast and varied repertoire ... its 
useful and saleable program continuities ... its re- 
search facilities . . . and all of the elements which are 
within the scope of music in broadcasting. 

The station manager, program director, musical di- 
rector, disc jockey and librarian takes daily advantage 
of the numerous time-saving and research-saving func- 
tions provided by BMI. 

Along with service to the broadcaster — AM, FM, ami 
TV — BMI is constantly gaining new outlets, building 
new repertoires of music, and constantly expanding 
its activities. 

The BMI broadcast licensee can be depended upon 
to meet every music requirement. 



Now in its tenth year, BMI has achieved a notable distinction 
as an organization dedicated to the world of music. 

BMI-licensed music has been broadcast by every performing 
artist, big name and small name, on every program, both com- 
mercial and sustaining, over every network and every local 
station in the United States and Canada. 

Every concert artist, vocalist and instrumentalist, and every 
symphony orchestra in the world has performed BMI-licensed 
music. 



BROADCAST MUSIC, Inc. 

580 FIFTH AVENUE • NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 

CHICAGO • HOLLYWOOD • TORONTO • MONTREAL 
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TV 

TV transcriptions 

Q. What are the advantages of 
off - the - tube filmings of TV 
shows? 

A. Off - tlie - tube film recordings, 
dubbed "Teletranseriptions ' by Du- 
Mont. "Vitapix" by ABC. and "Kine- 
scope Recordings" b) NBC, are tbe 
most inexpensive current means of ex- 
tending a network show into markets 
not connected by coaxial cable or mi- 
cro-wave relay. Recordings often en- 
able the sponsor to schedule the de- 
layed broadcast at a better hour than 
originally aired. A non-connected mar- 
ket like Los Angeles, for example, may 
be more important to an ad\ertiser 
than certain interconnected markets. 
As stations ( particularly smaller sta- 
tions I add a.m. schedules, recorded 
shows will form a share of the pro- 
gramming, being cheaper than films. 

Q. Will there be much use for re- 
corded shows when the East Coast- 
West Coast cable link is com- 
pleted? 

A. Yes. In the Southwest and North- 
west particularly, where there mav be 
only two TV stations within 100-300 
miles, it long will be too expensive to 
install feed lines to reach such stations. 

Q. Will TV recordings continue to 
be used in interconnected cities? 

A. Yes. because not all stations can 
clear time for every network show. 
Then a delayed broadcast via record- 
ing is the answer. 

Q. What are chief limitations to 
use of TV recordings? 

A. Where timeliness is an important 
element of the script a delayed broad- 
cast may lose much of its punch, at 
worst become completely unusable. For 
example, recorded newscasts arc out. 
Participation programs involving tele- 
phone calls are also out. since the orig- 
inal calls are part of the film. 

Q. What about quality? 

A. Network engineering departments 
have made great advances during the 
Inst year in perfecting equipment and 
techniques to improve the quality of 
T\ recordings. 1 hey give better pic- 
ture quality now than main old movie 
films. While they can never be as good 



as live reproductions, they are now ac- 
ceptable to most top talent. 

Q. How expensive is use of TV re- 
cordings? 

A. Under certain conditions, varying 
somewhat with each network, it costs 
nothing. If a sponsor is willing to "bi- 
cycle'' the prints I use a staggered 
broadcast schedule so that a few prints 
can serve several stations i he may pay 
nothing extra for them. He can't buy 
just any number of stations and then 
take advantage of "bicycling"' — the 
number of interconnected and non-con- 
nected stations must be acceptable to 
the network. At DuMont. its three 
non-connected stations, for which the 
sponsor gets one free print, two prints 
for six stations, and so on. 

ABC. CBS. and NBC have similar 
policies on "bicycled"" prints. All net- 
works charge for prints if a sponsor 
wants the show to run simultaneously 
on all interconnected stations (or un- 
under any condition which doesn't per- 
mit bicycling). Costs for first print 
( U» hour I run like this: CBS. $110.00: 
DuMont. $37.50; NBC. $180.00; ABC, 
$225.00. Succeeding prints are le^s ex- 
pensive. 

Simulcasts 



Q. What factors should an adver- 
tiser consider before simulcasting 
a program? 

A. First of all. does the show lend it- 
self to simulcasting aurally and visual- 
ly? It may be a wonderful show for 
radio or TV but not for both. What 
are the advertiser's sales and distribu- 
tion problems? His product may re- 
quire network TV and spot radio or 
network radio and spot TV: simulcast- 
ing, therefore, may not be the answer 
to his advertising problems because it s 
not flexible enough. 

The added cost of a simulcasting 
may be too great, considering the job 
it does ad-wise. At present, according 
to Merrill Coleman. CBS assistant to 
the director of business affairs, simul- 
casting means an approximate 25-30^ 
increase in talent costs and almost dou- 
ble the time costs on a statiou-to-sta- 
tion basis. 

Q. What new problems are there 
in simulcasts? 



A. Current and past simulcasts give 
some indication of the problems faced, 
W hen NBC's I'oiee of Firestone was 
first simulcast, viewers saw nothing but 
the orchestra going through their musi- 
cal paces. Now. the visual portion of 
the program has been brought up to a 
par with the sound side of the pro- 
graming by the use of a rear projec- 
tion screen for scenic background ef- 
fects. This, along with a variety of TV 
and Hollywood-type techniques, make 
the Firestone musical presentation 
more interesting visually. 

An advertiser must remember that 
changes like these have to be made 
when his radio show becomes a simul- 
cast. Robert Tormey. ABC staff direc- 
tor, says people on the show must be 
careful not to favor one medium to the 
detriment of the other. For example, 
on some roundtable discussions being 
simulcast, the visual portion of the pro- 
gram may be exciting because of the 
antics of the guests while at the same 
time, the radio listeners may be suffer- 
ing through a boring commentary. The 
answer to good simulcasting, says Mr. 
Tonne), is not to think in terms of 
good radio or good TV but to compro- 
mise and bring out the fine points of 
both mediums. 

One network executive noted that a 
simulcast can only be effective when 
elaborate settings and costumes are not 
necessary, an added expense that would 
be wasted on the AM audience. And, 
if the show is entertaining and strong 
enough on its own merits, costumes 
and settings are not necessary video- 
wise. The Arthur Godfrey Talent, 
Scouts show is a program with simul- 
cast appeal. 

Q. When is a simulcast most ad- 
visable? 

A. If an advertiser wants to push his 
product in major markets and. at the 
same time, get the larger radio cover- 
age his product needs he should simul- 
cast. A network supervisor ventures 
that opinion, and adds: "The adver- 
tiser can. via simulcast, enter into vid- 
eo at a fairly reasonable cost and at 
the same time maintain Ins radio cov- 
erage. He is combining the powerful 
visual impression of T\ with radio s 
enormous coverage." 

John Derr, CBS associate director of 
the sports division, sa\s the important 
thing is the show. It is the event or 
program which should decide whether 
a simulcast is advisable. 
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Radio fills the gaps 



Radio and TV trends 
in same area 



Q. Is there any pattern to the way 
large firms are fitting TV into their 
advertising spectrum? Is it replac- 
ing other media? Is it the basic 
medium in some cases? Can defi- 
nite conclusions be drawn at this 
time? 

A. Definite conclusions cannot be 
drawn at this time. But it is still pos- 
sible to see three things happening as 
advertisers face up to the problem of 
integrating TV into their advertising. 
(1) There's a growing feeling in some 
organizations that one or more media 
should be eliminated to provide a bud- 
get for TV. (2) Others, not yet sure 
how they want to use TV, are setting 
aside budgets for experimenting with 
it. (3) A third approach is to squeeze 
all other media employed to provide 
a budget for TV. 

There are already some cases in 



which TV is being used as the basic 
medium, for example, by Chevrolet 
dealers and by Congoleum-Nairn. It 
is replacing other media in some cases. 
Recently a well-known rug company 
drastically slashed its magazine budget 
and added the money to its TV appro- 
priation. But not until the end of the 
FCC "freeze," when more stations and 
more viewers give television a truly na- 
tional complexion, will long-range 
trends in TV's effect on other media 
become clearer. 

Q. Should the sponsor regard TV 
as a separate medium from radio? 

A. The close correlation possible be- 
tween use of radio and television; the 
fact that both are broadcast media: 
radio and TV station ownership ties 
have kept some sponsors from regard- 
ing the two as distinct forms of adver- 
tising. This must be realized, however, 
if television is to take its proper place 
in the advertising spectrum. Under 
certain conditions some sponsors, P&G 



among them, regard only radio homes 
without TV as their potential radio 
audience, discounting altogether any 
radio listening in television homes. 
This is an experimental practice, not 
blanket policy. The situation is chang- 
ing too fast to make hard and fa«t 
rules. 

Marginal time 

Q. Is use of marginal time increas- 
ing? (Before 7:00 a.m. and after 
11:00 p.m.) 

A. Spot radio is showing an increase 
in the advertisers' use of marginal 
time. Tom Flanagan. Managing Di- 
rector of the National Association of 
Radio Station Representatives, believes 
there will be a definite increase in the 
6-8 a.m. period. He credits the farmer 
market particularly. What is needed, 
says Mr. Flanagan, is more research 
on the so-called marginal periods. 
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National advertisers like Ba\ er As- 
pirin. General Mills and Procter & 
Gamble recognize the importance of 
spot radio in marginal time periods, 
especially the earK morning as day- 
time sponsorship comes into fuller 
vogue. P & G has just started a new 
series. Hits From the Hills, over WSM 
in an unrated time period. Other sta- 
tions will be added. Stations like WLS, 
WHO. KAYKH, WWVA, WBT, KWTO 
have bulging dossiers on the resultful- 
ness of early morning time. 

E. P. J. Shu rick, radio market re- 
search counsel for CBS, savs as far as 
the overall network picture is con- 
cerned there has been no significant 
shift in the use of marginal time. If 
vou consider Saturday morning as 
marginal, CBS is now solidly commer- 
cial for that period with Coca-Cola, 
Hormel, Toni. Armour and Company, 
Pillshury Mills and Armstrong Cork 
on the air. Sunday morning is show- 
ing more commercial vitality, too. 

Listening between the hours of 11 
p.m. and 7 a.m. is down, hut there 
are no indications to show it is the 
start of a trend. A. C. Nielsen reports 
the following figures to sponsor : 

April overall listening in all 
homes down 10%. 
Marginal time 111 p.m. -7 a.m.) 
down 15%. 

Marginal time in the Eastern 
time zone down 13%; in the 
Central time zone down 21%: 
in the Pacific time zone down 
12%. 

Q. Will there be more 24-hour 
stations operating this fall? 

A. The majority of those questioned 
say there is no appreciable increase in 
the number of stations going on the air 
24 hours. Dan Dennenholz, promotion 
manager of the Katz Agency, believes 
if there is any activity at all it's slight- 
ly upward. Kay Simms, radio time 
buyer at Erwin, Wasey, says no 
marked increase is coming to his at- 
tention. 

Q. What types of advertisers use 
the after-midnight hours? 

A. Restaurants, nighteries, beverage 
manufacturers and airlines seem to be 
prominent among the after-midnight 
radio advertisers. A random listing 
shows these wee-morning hour adver- 
tisers: White Tower Restaurants in 
Dayton, New York, Detroit, Washing- 
ton, Rochester and Albany. Florida 



Air Coach: Prior Beer: Chateau Mar- 
tin Wine: Hobby of the Month: Ken- 
dex (a nylon sales company I : Slim- 
suit fa weight reducing outfit I on 
WOR. Bird-in-Hand Restaurant: RCA 
Victor: Crawford Clothes; Canadian 
Furs; Barney's on WNEW. 

Telephone shows 

Q. What is the trend in telephone 
programs? 

A. There are two trends, not one. The 
high water mark of network telephone 
giveaways has passed. The only ones 
that have lasted through the boom of 
five to 10 years ago offer entertainment 
as well as prizes. As CBS associate 
director of sales promotion Louis 
Hausman puts it: "Today's programs 
no longer offer $9,000,000 to the first 
person who picks up the phone. To 
keep their large audience, thev get the 
listener involved in some basically in- 
teresting situation, some conflict. It's 
the entertainment, not the prizes, that 
hold network audience." 

Trend number two: The present sta- 
bility in the number of network phone 
programs contrasts sharply with the 
growth of such programs in individual 
stations around the country. Syndi- 
cated telephone quiz shows are going 
strong in particular. Tello-test, a lead- 
ing example, covers 110 markets. But 
most cities have their own variations 
of musical quizzes, bingo, or straight 
questions. 

Two minor trends are worth noting: 

1. Masters of ceremonies call the 
listener in the vast majority of cases. 
In the exceptions, like the Harry Good- 
man Telephone Game, special equip- 
ment must be installed by the telephone 
company. Extensive listener call-ins 
upset normal service, impair emergen- 
cy communications. 

2. Jackpots on network shows are 
falling off in size. Sing It Again, for 
example, recently cut its big prize to a 
maximum of $10,000 in merchandise 
and $5,000 in cash. Jackpot used to 
start at $25,000 in merchandise and an 
equal amount in cash which mounted 
up as the ''Phantom Voice" went uni- 
dentified. 

Q. What attracts so many listen- 
ers to telephone programs? 

A. Practically every telephone show is 
also a giveaway, which immediately 



gives it the powerful "'something for 
nothing" appeal. Here are some othei 
things listeners get: 

1. Entertainment (quiz tunes, chat- 
ter, skits). 

2. A feeling of superiority when 
contestants muff the easy questions. 

3. A chance to learn about contes- 
tants, satisfying the curiosity all peo- 
ple have about other human beings. 

Q. What types of sponsors are us- 
ing telephone shows? 

A. This type of program can be used 
by every kind of advertiser (and is I . 
Some network samples: 

Stop the Music (ABC) : Speidel Co. 
( watchbands) . Trimount Clothing Co., 
Old Gold. 

Stop the Music (TV) : Admiral 
Corp. (radio & TV sets), Old Gold. 

Sing it Again (CBS), Carters Prod- 
ucts Co. (Arrid) . 

Queen For a Day (MBS), Miles 
Laboratories (Alka Seltzer). 

Hit the Jackpot (CBS). Lever Bros. 
( Rinso ) . 

Some of the Tello-test sponsors over 
the country are representative of other 
syndicated telephone program adver- 
tisers: 

Walgreen Drug Stores, New Orleans. 
Meyer Jewelry Co.. Washington. Pa. 
Sterling Furniture Co., Eugene, Ore, 
Filene's Dept. Store, Boston. 
Snow's Laundry, Savannah. 

Q. What network shows are avail- 
able now for sponsorship? 

A. There are 15-minute segments 
available on these programs ; 

Stop the Music, ABC, one 15-minute 
segment. 

Sing It Again, CBS, three 15-minute 
segments. 

(Above subject to change.) 

Q. What syndicated telephone 
shows are available? 

A. The following representative sam- 
ples of better-known shows can be 
bought provided they are not already- 
sponsored in your market ; 

1. Tello-test — Radio Features. Inc.. 
75 East Wacker Drive. Chicago. Used 
in 110 markets. Questions with uni- 
versal appeal are asked over the tele- 
phone. Prizes in merchandise supplied 
at no extra cost by package producer. 
Cost depends on market size. 

2. Tune- a — Riehard H. UHman, 
Inc., 295 Delaware Ave., Buffalo. Na- 
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tional distribution. Bingo with a musi- 
cal twist. Guess the song titles to win. 
Merchandise prizes can usually be ar- 
ranged through the package producer. 

3. Tele-Kid Test — Radio Features, 
Inc. (see No. 1). National distribu- 
tion. For youngsters up to 16 years 
old who get their names on a call list 
by writing an "acceptable" letter. Sim- 
ple questions which draw a double au- 
dience — both children and parents. 
Both sides of phone conversations are 
broadcast by transcription. Merchan- 
dise prizes and war savings bonds. 

4. Know Your America — W. E. 
Long Co.. 188 W. Randolph St., Chi- 
cago. Six-year-old patriotic quiz pro- 
gram. Based on telephone questions 
about American historical vignettes. 
Inspirational music and comment. 



Prizes in popular Detroit market : por- 
table Arvin radios. 

5. Do You Knoiv the Answer? — 
\V. E. Long Co. (see No. 4). In more 
than 30 markets. Length easily adjust- 
able, since announcer merely asks 
phone respondent, "Do you know the 
answer?" The answer is some part of 
the sponsor's advertising message. 
Prizes could be money or merchandise. 

6. People Know Everything — W. E. 
Long Co. (see No. 5). National distri- 
bution. Listeners without phones can 
also compete, by writing in questions 
for telephone respondents to answer. 
A correct answer splits the deposit be- 
tween questioner and respondent. 
Prizes could be either money or mer- 
chandise. 

7. Who's Talking?— Ha\ Tate Ra- 



dio Productions, 831 S. Wabash Ave.. 
Chicago. Used in over 20 markets. 
Telephone contestants must identify a 
"Phantom Voice*' by listening to re- 
corded clues. "Mystery photographs'' 
placed in sponsor's store furnish an ad- 
ditional clue, draw store traffic. 

8. Radio— I. F. I. Advertising Co., 
Duluth, Minn. Bingo with a new an- 
gle. Listeners make out their own "ra- 
dio" card numbers, if they score, sta- 
tion operators check duplicate cards 
filed in advance. 



Q. How much do telephone give- 
away programs cost? 

A. Telephone giveaways on network 
cost about the same as mystery pro- 
grams. Which means that they are 
very reasonable compared to comedv 
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or variety. Mysteries at night average 
about $4,000 per 15-minute segment. 
Sample comedies often range from 
$10,000 upward. First-year package 
costs for network radio telephone give- 
aways follow. 

Sing It Again — $3,100 for 15-min- 
utes. 

Slop the Music — $3,350 for 15-min- 
utes. 

(Syndicated telephone program costs 
vary with the size of a particular mar- 
ket. Prices must be obtained for indi- 
vidual cases from the package owners. ) 



Q. How do telephone giveaways 
stand today in relation to the anti- 
lottery law? 

A. Stringent FCC interpretations of 
the anti-lottery law are in abeyance 
until network and FCC lawyers get 
a hearing in federal court early this 
fall. Loser will probably appeal to the 
Supreme Court for a reversal. If the 
FCC wins, here are the conditions un- 
der which a telephone giveaway would 
be considered illegal: 

1. If winners are required to fur- 
nish any money or thing of value, or 
are required to possess any product 




gives advertisers a ~" 

TRIPLE-PLAY in PEORIAREA 



A triple play is a bonanza to any ball club; unfortunately only one 
or two occur a season to gladden the hearts of baseball fans. In 
PEORIAREA, however, WMBD advertisers get a triple play for their 
advertising dollar many times a year. 



MORE LISTENERS . . . 

WBMD delivers a greater share of the audience . . . more 
listeners in ANY TIME SEGMENT than the next two stations 
combined! 

MORE PROMOTION ... 

To maintain such dominance in a competitive market, 
WMBD's promotion and merchandising department devotes 
full time to courtes/ announcements, newspaper ads, displays, 
direct mail and merchandising publications. 






MORE EXPERIENCE . . . 



V/ith 23 years' experience, WMBD knows the Peoriarea audi- 
ence . . . beams the right show to the right people at the 
right time. High program standards have brought an in- 
creasing number of WMBD live shows under national sponsor- 




sold by the program's sponsor. 

2. If winners must be listening to or 
watching the program to win. 

3. If winners are asked a question 
whose answer was given over the same 
station. Even help in answering the 
question or a previous broadcast of 
the question alone will be considered 
illegal. 

4. If winners must answer the 
phone in a prescribed way (such as 
giving the sponsor's name or product ) , 
provided this way of answering has 
been broadcast over the station airing 
the program. 

Adoption of these rules would wash 
out most bingo variations, all mystery 
tune programs (unless the tune were 
played for the telephone respondent's 
benefit), and all programs where the 
respondent answers the phone with a 
sponsor s name or a phrase. Checking 
through the present telephone quiz 
games at random, the mortality rate 
among those programs would seem to 
be tremendous. 

Q. Are there any telephone pro- 
grams on TV, and, if so, who is 
sponsoring them? 

A. There are few such shows on TV 
so far. Here are the network programs 
now in operation: 

Stop the Music (ABC), a one-hour 
TV version of the radio giveaway. Ad- 
miral Corp. and Old Gold have a half- 
hour each. 

A few samples of local TV telephone 
shows are: 

Telephone Game (WJZ-TV. New 
York. WFIL-TV, Philadelphia, WGN- 
TV, Chicago). A variation of bingo 
in which winners must circle their tele- 
phone numbers or the last five digits 
of their social security numbers. MC 
asks a question with two possible an- 
swers, each of which carries a number. 
Numerous participations, including 
American Home Products and Swift & 
Co. 

Name the Star (WFIL-TV). A tele- 
phone sports quiz run by Tom Moore- 
head. A jackpot question concerns the 
identity of some present or past star 
athlete. Sponsored by Regina Cigar 
Co. for Hillcrest Cigars. 

Get on the Line (WLW-TV. Cincin- 
nati ) . A musical quiz with orchestra 
and vocalists offering minimum jack- 
pot of $1,000 in merchandise. Insti- 
tuted lo offset loss of network shows 
over the summer. All participations 
bought by sponsors which range from 
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beer to gas conversion burner compa- 
nies. 

Q. What is the difference be- 
tween radio and TV telephone 
shows? 

A. Goodson & Todman. package pro- 
ducers of Stop the Music and Hit the 
Jackpot, find TV telephone giveaways 
no easy job to produce. They report 
a lack of writers who can frame ''vis- 
ual questions" that lend themselves to 
dramatization. On Stop the Music, 
elaborate variety numbers are the big- 
gest part of the show. These cost mon- 
ey and run the price up. A half-hour 
of Stop the Music costs $6,500 for 
package use on TV. 

Media research 



Q. Who is doing what in radio and 
TV research? What techniques 
are used? 




A. Numerous small T\ research or- 
ganizations have sprung up since TV 
became a major advertising force. 
Many of them lack personnel with the 
specialized research background essen- 
tial to the complex and man) -sided 
game of research. Advertisers should 
check exactingly the qualifications of 
any research firm before depending on 
it for research guidance. Listed below 
are some of the more acthe firms in 
TV and radio research. 

Advertest Research. New Brunswick 
and Newark, Y. J.; measurement of ra- 
dio and television audience habits and 



reactions (personal interview!. 

American Research Rineau, Wash- 
ington. D. C. : radio and television au- 
dience measurement (diary). 

Robert S. Conlan, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; radio and TV program reports, 
special surveys (telephone coinciden- 
tal). 

C. E. Hooper. New York, radio and 
TV program reports, special surveys 
( telephone coincidental) . 

Ja\ & Graham Research, Chicago. 
Yidcodex ratings, quantitative and 
qualitative TV audience rating service 
(diary V. 



LANG WORTH 

FEATURE PROGRAMS, Inc. 
113 W. 57th ST.. NEW YORK 19. N. Y. 

Metuvrt Calibre Programs at JCcral Station Cost 
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WPRO AUDIENCE LEADERSHIP 

GREATER THAN EVER! 



V Compare tha 1949-1950 Winter-Spring Hooper 
Audience Index for Providence-Pawtucket with 
the seasonal index one year ago. 

\/ You'll find WPRO's first-place audience leader- 
ship in New England's SECOND LARGEST MAR- 
KET is greater than ever! 

\/ WPRO's Share of Audience is greater than the 
second-place station by: 



WPRO WINTER-SPRING STATION 

AUDIENCE INDEX LEADERSHIP 

1948-1949 1949 - 1950 

MORNING 
AFTERNOON 

NOON-6 P.M. cq A OL I'K^O/n 

MON. thru FRI. DVU '° ■ ■ ■ 1 /O 

EVENING 

SUN. 1 thru SAT. 31.6% . . . 50.2% 



overall 



Market Research of Cleveland; ra- 
dio research for Midwest stations ad- 
vertisers and agencies. 

A. C. Nielsen Company. New York : 
in-home personal set listening ( Audi- 
meter attachments ) . 

The Pulse. New York: surveys in- 
home and out-of-home radio listening 
habits: radio T\ market research (me- 
ter) . 

Schwerin Research. New ^ork; ra- 
dio and TV program testing and quali- 
tative research (panel). 

Albert Sindlinger. Philadelphia; spe- 
cial radio and TV surveys (electronic 
monitor ) . 



lii-hi&iiic personal set 
listening 



Q. What is being done to measure 
in-home personal set listening? 

A. Radio generally has failed to mea- 
sure a major type of listening: per- 
sonal listening in the home. Individu- 
al set listening goes on in the kitchen, 
bedroom, bathroom, den and work- 
shop. However, studio by Pulse. 
Whan. Nielsen. American Research 
Bureau. Sindlinger. and others have 
brought the industr\"s attention to a 




r& St$:*&$i'&&W. run 



the Central 
Ohio Market 



: • * w. V-r- 



m m m 



on a platter, 



Buying Power in control Ohio is the 
187,980 WBNS families with income 
of $1,387,469,000. Both local and 
national advertisers know from expe- 
rience that effective selling in this 
market meons WBNS plus WELD-FM. 
They hove the proof thof this station 
delivers the results of lower cost. 



WBNS 

PLUS WELD.FM I 



ASK JOHN BLAIR 

POWER WBNS 5000 - WELD 53,000 - CBS COLUMBUS, OHIO 



vast, heretofore uncounted, audience. 

A typical Pulse survey of in-home 
listening is conducted along these lines: 
an interviewer makes monthly calls in 
person at homes in 12 New York coun- 
ties. The roster recall technique is 
used. That is. each member of the 
family present is questioned about bis 
or her activities during the four-hour 
period prior to the interviewer's call. 
If they have been listening to the ra- 
dio, a listing of shows is presented to 
tli em and they note the ones they've 
heard during that four-hour period. 
Audience composition is also deter- 
mined by Pulse from their roster re- 
call data. 

A. C. Nielsen measures in-home per- 
sonal set listening by means of Audi- 
meters. Some 1.500 homes make up a 
representative sampling, with 35% of 
the homes containing more than one 
radio I usually two or three). An Au- 
dimeter is attached to each set to re- 
cord per set listening done in the mul- 
tiple-set home. Findings show that the 
number of extra listening hours is al- 
most in direct proportion to the num- 
ber of extra sets in the home. 

C. E. Hooper conducts a coinciden- 
tal phone survey to determine the 
amount of radio and TV listening be- 
ing done. If the person called is Hsten- 
ing to the radio or viewin" TV, he is 
asked what he's listening to — what pro- 
gram, what station, how man)' people 
are viewing or listening, is there an- 
other radio or TV set being used in 
the house at the time the call is made? 
Survevs are conducted in 100 different 
markets. 

The WHO 1950 study, conducted by 
Forrest Whan, reveals that although 
98.9 C < of Iowa homes have radio, only 
51.2'' V are one-set homes; 35.6% have 
two sets: 13.2% three sets or more. 
The percentage of multiple set homes 
is markedly up since the 1949 count. 
WHO also' reports that 38.9% of the 
two-set homes made simultaneous use 
of their radios; 61.8% of the three set 
homes used two or more simultaneous- 
h. WHO found. 



Q. How do number of radio homes, 
sets, and hours of listening com- 
pare in 1950 with previous years? 

A. From approximately 28.500.000 
radio families in 1940 the total has 
risen to nearly 41,000.000 in 1950 
(based on 1950 census estimates). Ac- 
cording to Nielsen, 6^' of the increase 
in radio families has come within the 
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MOBILE 1940 1950 

CITY 78,720 127,010 

* METROPOLITAN 
AREA 114,906 190,300 

COUNTY 141,974 227,408 
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last three years. iNielsen also estimates 
that because of an 8.5' i increase in ra- 
dio homes in the last three years the 
decline in listening (due to TV) has 
been offset. In tact, the number of 
home hours of listening is exactly the 
same in January. 1950 as the average 
for the previous three years. 

This doesn't take into account listen- 
ing to 14.000.000 automobile radios, 
2.000.000 portable radios, and sundry 
other out-of-home listening. \or docs 
it credit the listening to '"secondary" 
sets in the home. 

According to an incomplete Nielsen 
estimate, current listening totals 200,- 
000,000 hours daily as compared to 
156.000,000 in 1946 and 129,000,000 
in 1943. 



Oiit-of-liome listening 



Q. What is being done to measure 
out-of-home listening? 

A. A few years ago out-of-home lis- I 
tening was overlooked by sellers of 
broadcast advertising. Yet, the Psy- 
chological Corporation of New York, 
in a 194S study made for NBC and 
CBS. found that 14% of all listening 
takes place outside the home. Now 
out-of-honie listening surveys by Pulse 
provide data continuously on this im- 
portant segment of radio's listening au- 
dience. 

Rather than checking only on car 
listening to arrive at a rating, Pulse 
analyzes all out-of-home listening — 
stores, bars and grills, beaches and oth- 
er public places. Often out-of-home lis- 
tening habits are determined by in- 
home surveys. Typical is a Pulse sur- 
vey made in New York during the first 
week of February, 1950, when 2,100 
families were interviewed in their 
homes. They were questioned about 
their radio listening outside their 
homes that day or the previous eve- 
ning. As a result, WNEW, for whom 
the study was made, now claims that 
for every six in-home advertising im- 
pressions it delivers one out-of-home 
impression. 

This summer Pulse will continue its 
out-of-home surveys in 10 markets: 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Phil- 
adelphia, San Francisco, Boston, Wash- 
ington, St. Louis, Cincinnati and Rich- 
mond. Reports for New \ ork will con- 
tinue on a quarterly basis while semi- 
annual surveys will be made in the 
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THRIFTY] 

Covera ge 

The great Mid-South, that choice 
lush portion of the Mississippi Valley 
centering on Memphis, represents a 
market of brilliant potential (already 
it's the South's LARGEST trading 
area ) . WHBQ, with goodwill gained 
from a quarter -century of sincere 
service, presents its advertisers with 
a splendid coverage that brings posi- 
tive results for every penny invested. 

The accent is on "THRIFTY," for 
our 5000 watt ( 1 000- night) WHBQ, 
pounding out on 560 k.c. (first on the 
dial) is rate-structured to give you 
REGIONAL saturation at little more 
than what you might expect the 
local rate to be! 

TELL US OR TELL WEED that 
you'd like additional facts re our 
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nine other markets. 

The Iowa Radio Audience Sur\e\ 
assesses out-of-home listening in the 
Tall Corn state. Conducted annually 
for the past 12 years bv Dr. F. L. 
Whan of Wichita University for WHO 
Des Moines, it's based on personal in- 
terviews with over 9,000 Iowa families 
scientifkalh selected from cities, 
towns, villages and farms throughout 
she slate. The Whan survey pinpoints 
the importance of out-of-home fact- 
finding by revealing in the 1950 sur- I 
vey that 58.1 c { of all Iowa families 
have auto radios; and 14.3 c <> of all 
barns are radio-equipped I write W HO 
for complete study). 

Q. Are many advertisers showing 
interest in the finding of out-of- 
home and multiple set listening 
surveys? To what extent are they 
using this information? 
A. Acquainting advertisers with the 
fact that there is an out-of-honie audi- 
ence and a multiple set listening audi- j 
ence is an educational process. Like 
any educational process it takes time. 
Station salesmen have seen signs of a 
growing acceptance and awareness of 
this plus audience. The fact that Pulse 
is expanding into additional markets 
this summer is added evidence that ad- 
vertisers are interested. 



Premiums 



Q. What's the trend in use of 
premiums this fall on radio and 
TV? 

A. Strongly up in both media. Tight- 
er competition always leads more ad- 
vertisers to use premiums and to in- 
creased use by those already using 
them. The trend, inaugurated after the 
war, will hit a new high this fall. The 
avalanche of premium offers on TV, 
especially on kid shows, hasn't dimin- 
ished radio offers in the least. Radio 
premiums are important as business 
stimulators in nou-TV areas. 

The biggest stimulus to the rising 
premium curve will come from adver- 
tisers who have previously used this 
means of hypoing sales infrequently or 
not at all. Backbone of the "some- 
thing extra" business has alwajs been 
sellers of rapid turnover items like soap 
and various packaged food items. Pow- 
er of the added attraction will lure a 
greater variety of sponsors than here- 



"Sponsor Loyalty 

Depends 
Upon Results" 

These current sponsors are 
a few of the many who 
have been WTIC spot ad- 
vertisers for 10 or more 
years. 

Bulova Watch Co. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
Continental Baking Co., Inc. 
Peter Paul, Inc. 
The Procter & Gamble Co. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Tlie Studebaker Corp. 

PAUL W. MORENCY 
Vice President-General Manager 

WALTER JOHNSON 
Assistant General Mgr.-Sales Mgr. 

WTIC's 50,000 Watts 

Represented nationally by 

WEED & COMPANY 
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lofore. Hard-hitting ability of the ;iir 
media to get immediate action — which 
is what premium bargains try to force 
— will attract additional users into the 
fold this fall. 

Q. Is there any difference be- 
tween radio and TV premiums? 

A. Anything used on radio can he 
used on TV, but TV offers the oppor- j 
tunity to use items that "perforin,'' 
whether they be objects that children 
can manipulate with their hands, or 
adult premiums with use value. 1 \ 
can handle a greater variety of premi- 
ums because it can offer items that re- 
quire display or demonstration to 
bring out their properties. 

Q. Will the biggest increase be in 
kid or adult premiums? 

A. The increase will be largely in 
adult household-type items. Two rea- 
sons have accelerated this trend. 
Housewives have discovered that by 
and large they get good value in items 
obtained through premium deals. Pre- 
mium manufacturers generally have I 
discovered it's good business to give 
better values, and today most adver- i 
tisers insist on it. 

There *s not likely to be any decrease 
in kid premiums, this fall or for sev- 
eral years, because the bumper crop of 
1947 babies will be coming of premi- 
um age. 

Q. Will there be any change in the 
kind of programs on which premi- 
ums are offered? 

A. Except for nighttime shows Ion 
which premiums have never succeed- 
ed) there is scarcely any kind of pro* 
gram on which premiums haven't been 
offered successfully, including new - 
and disk jockey, and there's nothing 1 
to indicate a change. But daytime se- 
rials, kid shows on radio, women's ser- 
vice-type programs, kid shows on TV j 
will continue to be the mainstays for j 
coin and boxtop deals. There'll be still 
more shows aimed at the TV-fascinated 
eyes of youngsters in the fall, and that 
will automatically open up more op- 
portunities for enticing their dimes and 
quarters with gadgets and gimcracks. 
But just anything won't do it takes 
testing, imagination, and willingness 
to gamble a little to bring off realh 
successful premium promotion 1 to the 
youngsters. 



overall 




Man builds pipeline 
between buyers and sellers 

Here's a man who can build you a pipe line between 
sellers and buyers. This versatile "plumber" accom- 
plishes results with his carefully followed commentary 
on the national scene. 

As Mr. Maurice A. Hill of the Warren County Hardware 
Co. wrote to Station WLBJ, both of Bowling Green, 
Kentucky : 

''Mr. Lewis' news broadcast continues, as it has in past 
years, to do a very gratifying sales job for us. 
"The program is of great value to the firm as a direct 
sales medium and for the good will and added prestige 
it gives us . . . In our opinion Mr. Lewis" straight- 
forward and informal manner makes his program the 
best newscast on the air." 

The Fulton Lewis, Jr. program, currently sponsored on 
more than 300 stations, offers local advertisers a rcarly- 
niade audience at local time cost, with pro-rated talent 
cost. Since there are more than 500 MBS stations, there 
may be an opening in your locality. Check your 
Mutual outlet — or the Co-operative Program Department, 
Mutual Broadcasting System, 1 1 10 Broadway, IS YC 
18 (or Tribune Tower, Chicago 11). 
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Q. Will $0.75-1.00 premiums be 
popular on the air next fall? 

A. There's nothing on the current ho- 
rizon to indicate the ladies still won't 
go for a bargain value at these prices. 
But there's a perceptible trend toward 
less expensive offers: even so, a dud at 
a dollar costs more, including loss of 
good will. Items costing more than a 
dollar never have gone loo well, though 
there are exceptions. There'll be more 
50c offers next fall. 

It's different with kids. You don't 
win the heart of a mother with two 
or three youngsters In exciting them 
with premiums that cost more than 
25c. especially with the number of such 



attraction- on the air. 
will be 10-2.V offers. 



The big deals 



Q. Will self-liquidating premiums 
be used as much as heretofore? 

A. Yes. There will be a heavy in- 
crease in "factory pack," or point-of- 
sale premium packages. These contain 
the premium either inside the package 
or bound to it in some way. A varia- 
tion calls for the retailer to give the 
premium with the purchase. These of- 
fers are sometimes plugged on the air. 
Rut these deals won't decrease the use 
of radio and TV since in most cases 
they represent additional use of premi- 
ums rather than less. 



SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA'S f/iOWe&l RADIO STATION 



1949 BMB 



Day— 110/590 families in 36 counties 
Night — 85 ,830 families in 31 counties 

3 to 7 days weekly: 

Day— 90,320 families 
Night-66,230 families 



(Retail sales in the area 
are over $600 million yearly) 



Get the entire story from 
FREE & PETERS 



Q. Are many new advertisers turn- 
ing to premiums? 

A. Yes. Most of them are manufac- 
turers of quick turnover items. Mak- 
ers of candy and chewing gum. for ex- 
ample, are turning to the "something 
extra' appeal. Rut there s a definitely 
growing interest among makers of ap- 
pliances and other long-lasting items. 
Numerous smaller firms throughout 
the country will be trying for extra 
sales via premiums — they're impressed 
with results that bigger firms seem to 
get with bargain incentives. Some of 
this activity will be reflected in local 
radio and T\ promotions. 



Contests 



0- What's doing on the contest 
front? 

A. Other networks agree with ABC's 
Ted Oberf elder, who sa\s: "Contests 
on radio are generally at the same lev- 
el as lhe\ ha\e been in recent years. 
There i* the usual peak in September 
when shows come back alter the sum- 
mer hiatus, and the usual summer 
slump.'" 



WLEC 



SMUUSKY 



"THE HEART OF OHIO'S 
VACATION LAND" 

t 

Call Everett- McKinney 
for details on the hi- 
hoopers and coverage 
of one of the best buys 
in radio today. 

i 

A PLUS MUTUAL STATION 



VMMHkj^^ I CBS . SOOO WATTS ■ 960 KC 

■ H HHE 8 Owncrf and Operated by the 

wTwJ 1 ■ TIMES-WORLD CORPORATION /■ '' \ 

WW WW WWW ROANOKE. V A , 
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Q. Why do companies run con- 
tests? 

A. For one or a combination of the 
following reasons: 

1. A straight merchandising scheme 
to move goods. 

2. To hypo listening or viewing for 
the sponsor's program after its return 
from the summer hiatus. 

3. To boost a program rating at an\ 
time of the year. 

4. To help local distributors build 
store traffic, encourage closer manufac- 
turer-distributor relations. 

5. To get some idea of a show's pop- 
ularity, other than a mere rating. 

6. To promote a new product or re- 
vive an old one. 

Q. How does a sponsor go about 
setting up a contest? 

A. Usually the manufacturer work.* 
out the germ of an idea for a contest, 
then turns this over to his advertising 
agency, who, with the assistance of an 
experienced judging organization, 
works out the details of the plan. 
The advertising ageny will work 
out the copy and the promotion: 
the judging firm works out the rules 
and mechanical details of judging. The 



judging organization is thus in the pic- 
ture to take over the complete respon- 
sibility for mail handling and judging. 
One such firm is the Reuben II. Don- 
nelley Corporation, 305 Mast 45th 
Street. New York Cit>. which has a 
reputation for handling about 75% of 
all national contests. 

Besides taking over the clerical re- 
sponsibility, the Donnelley Corpora- 
tion is the sponsor's "insurance policj" 
indemnifying them against claims of 
erroneous or impartial judging. Every 
contest format is examined by them 
from the legal angle, and by reason of 
their experience they are usually in a 
position to gauge its possible success. 

Q. Are there any general rules of 
thumb in running contests? 



A. Yes. Henrietta Davis. Contest Di- 
rector of The Reuben 11. Donnelley 
Corporation, lists a few : 

1. The amount spent on media pro- 
motion of a contest should be roughly 
five times the total amount spent on 
prizes. If the contest features $50,000 
in prizes, for instance, promotion ex- 
penses should total about $250,000. 

2. Spread promotion over several 
media, not just one. Usually radio and 
newspapers and magazines are used, al- 
though some sponsors might also use 
billboards and car cards as well. 

3. Keep the biggest part of the eon- 
test promotion at the dealer level by 
distributing entn blanks through them, 
supplying advertising mats for cooper- 
ative local advertising. Supply or en- 
courage store displays which tie-in 



SARATOGA RAC 
ASSOCIATION 



SARATOGA, N. Y. 
selects 

WROW 

TO BROADCAST 

the Exciting Harness Races 
For its 1950 Season (Exclusive) 



YOU will do well 
to select WROW 
for New York's 
3rd Great Market 



It costs you less per thousand 
listeners on WROW 

Ask 

THE BOLLING COMPANY 
5,000 Watts • 590 K.C. 

=WR0W 



ALBANY, N. Y. 



BASIC MUTUAL 



radio stations everywhere 




but only one 



NASHVILLE 



BjfiC NBC A'Mi,»le 



III your search for radio results. take a long 
look nt W'SM, tilt' station with power to cover 
its market and programming persuasiveness to turn coverage into 
listeners. And for convincing evidence of WSM's unique program 
and talent potential, focus on this fact — in addition to regular sta- 
tion business, W'SM is currently ou'giiiutiiig sixteen ittworlt fxoguims 
weekly. Do you know of another station anywhere with the quality 
and quantity of talent to do that kind of job? Want more facts? 
Ask Irving Waugh or any Petry man. 



CLEAR CHANNEL 
50,000 WATTS 

MAP»V STONE 
I&VING WAUGH 
EDWARD PETBY & CO 
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with the contest. 

4. Look over the contest field care- 
fully before launching yours. No point 
in getting "lost in the shuffle'" of big- 
time contests — if vou can help it. Since 
contest opening dales are usually strict- 
ly secret, the chances of advance waru- 



contestants to believe thev have a win- 



ning chance. 



ing are 



sli 



mi. 



low ever. 



5. Launching a contest through a 
continuing program is more effective 
than using spot announcements. 

6. Arrange \ our prize budget to pro- 
vide a single large prize and many 
smaller ones. Large one makes good 
copy. man\ smaller ones encourage 



FALL FORECAST 

(Continued from page 31) 

and Midwest cities this summer with 
Felso, a S) nthetic detergent. 

Dial (Armour) and Sweetheart 
Soap { Manhattan Soap) do well re- 
gional!}. They'll be using the air this 
fall. Spot aclh ity is evidenced, in ad- 
dition to the Big Three, by Cuticura. 
Pears. Dial, and others. 




This modern fa rm 
implement display room at Sunset 
Motors in Anchorage is typical of booming, bustling 
Alaska. Whether it's farm equipment, electric razors 
...deep freezers or home permanent wave sets, the 
NEW Alaska is a big and growing market for them all! 



14. Dentifrices, hair preparations, 
razor blades, shampoos, shaving 
preparations will be active in radio 
and TV come September. There 
should be quite a scrap among the 
dentifrices, with everyone's eye on the 
38'T that Colgate, paste and powder, 
has garnered. Pepsodent can be 
looked to imest heavily in advertis- 
ing. Amm-i-dent (Block) does hard 
and intelligent advertising. Some 
brands that w ill come in for spot treat- 
ment include Arrid (Carter Products), 
Doeskin Tissues, Cutex Manicure Spe- 
cialties (Xortbam Warren), Marlin 
Blades. LaFrance (General Foods). 
Ajax Cleanser and Halo Shampoo 
(C-P-P). Vitalis and Ipana (Bristol- 
M\ers). Meniien. Drene. Halving of 
the 20'v retail tax on toiletries would 
bring more advertising this fall. 

15. The cold remedies will flood 
radio and TV, especially the former, 
during the fourth quarter. Eyeing the 
night breaks, closing on periods from 
earliest morning marginal time to late 
night are such advertisers (practicalh 
all of a seasonal nature) as Dolcin. 
Lydia Pinkham. 4-Way Cold Tablets. 
Antamine. and Bromo-Quinine Cold' 
Tablets (Grove). Musterole. Pertussin 
(Seeck & Kade). Feen-A-Mint ( Phar- 
maco). Scott's Emulsion (Eno-Scott & 
Bownel. Dr. Pierces Golden Medical 
Discovery (Pierce's Proprietaries), 
Anacin. Hill s and Guards Cold Tab- 
lets (Whitehall), Vick, Hadacol (Le 
Blanc Labs.). Ex-Lax. Rem (Maryland 
Pharmaceutical ) , B. C. Headache Rem- 
edies. Stan back Headache Powders. 
Saraka (I nion Pharmaceutical), Ome- 
ga Oil (Block Drug), and Luden's 
Cough Drops. 

Several of these regulars, buoyed by 
the stability of drug sales and oppor- 
tunities via radio, will he using the 
medium more vigorously than hereto- 
fore. Proprietaries are experts on spot 
and their early activity this summer 
indicates their feeling that good avail- 
abilities w ill be hard to locate later on. 

Firms like Sterling Drugs are ex- 
pressing their confidence in radio wi th 
52- week renewal.-. 

16. Emergence of TV appears to 
have stimulated newspaper-bound 
department store advertising de- 
partments to a full look at the air 
media. Better business may speed the 
endeavor. The NRDGA Controllers 
Congress predicted in June that retail 
busines* would flourish throughout the 



MIDNIGHT SUN BROADCASTING CO. 

KFAR, FAIRBANKS KENI, ANCHORAGE 

J.0.006 Watt*, 660 KC ' .? 5,000 Watt*, 550 KC 

(Sold separately— or in Combination, at 20% Discount) ^*" , . 

GOERT A. WELLINGTON, Nat l Adv. Mgr. ADAM J, YOUNG. Jr.. inc.; Eait. Rep. 
5546 Whlte-Henry-Stuart Bldg.. Seattle. New York • Chicago 
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WSRS 

CLEVELAND 

« *■ 

.... "The Family Station" 
serving Clevelanders and 
all the local nationalities 
in the 3rd most densely 
populated metropolitan 
district in the U. S. A. ... 
covering 336 square milex* 

.... Ask Forjoe for the 
power-packed selling facts 
about the effective WSRS 
domination and local 
impact. Hooper rating up 
...WSRS cost per thousand 
lowest in town, thus the 
tjest feuy in . « • 

CLEVELAND 

WSRS 



fall, with the following factors chiefly 
responsible: (1) impact of Veterans' 
Insurance dividends, 1 2) heavy buy- 
ing of home furnishings. 

Today the department store is high- 
ly cost-conscious and is in a mood lo 
make his advertising dollar go as far 
as possible, regardless of tradition. In 
this atmosphere, such studies as those 
made by ARB I. showing the sales ef- 
fectiveness of radio vs. newspapers at 
point of sale, may be closely examined. 
So will the staggering examples of TV 
selling ability. 

Expressing the problem of the de- 
partment stores, in 1948 the) kept 3.8(* 
of every dollar taken in; in 1949 2.7<fr. 
Such expediencies as fewer sales peo- 
ple, pooling of stockboys, department 
mergers, self-service departments, ship- 
ping pools are being tried. No one can 
deny that the department store is in a 
squeeze. Along with the cut-cost ef- 
forts, the stores can improve their net 
by using advertising to greatest effect. 
The NRDGA and BAB are helping 



LOCAL 

ROCRAMMINC . . . 

that cleverly complements national 
I shows. Ask about THE DAYBREAKER 
. . . FAVORITE FIVE. 



ARTICIPATIONS... 

tops In town for response. Ask about 
LUCKY 7. BEST BY REQUEST. 



ERSONALITIES 

I well known, 
p'.ns 



well known, well liked local names 
p!ns Mutual's array of stars. 
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Represented Nationally by 
WEED & COMPANY 



open department store eves to the val- 
ues of the air media. A growing num- 
ber of case histories are now on record 
and available for perusal. 

i 

17. Home furnishings are racking 
up record sales thus far in 1950 on 
the wings of the home building boom. 
For example, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Company reports 1950 second quarter 
sales 40% ahead of the equivalent pe- 
riod in 1949. 

Mohawk, Armstrong, Pequot sheets. 
Mazda lamps, Rit tint and dves and 
Shinola shoe polish (Best Foods) are 
just a few of the diversified products 
that will hit the airwaves this fall and 
u inter. Many new names will be added 
with the pickup in department store 
air-consciousness. 

18. Business couldn't possibly be 
this good, is the best way to describe 
the situation in this category. In evi- 
dence, some 6.000.000 TV sets will be 
manufactured (and sold) during 1950, 
and Commander E. F. McDonald, Jr.. 
president of Zenith, predicts that the 
production rate during the fall quarter 
will be 600.000 units monthly. In 
March, 423,000 washing machines 
were produced, an all-time record. Ra- 
dio set demand is substantially strong- 
er than 1949, particularly in table and 
portable models. Vacuum cleaners, 
phonographs, refrigerators, dish wash- 
ers, irons — home appliances of all sorts 
are being sold hand over fist. 

The big TV set manufacturers like 
Philco. RCA. DuMont, Admiral. Ze- 
nith are putting astronomic sums into 
advertising. Spot radio is getting a 
share, though not as much as it feels il 
deserves, and so is network radio. 

You can look for increased air activ- 
ity by the home appliance field. Re- 
tailers like Dynamic Stores are appro- 
priating in six figures, too. Deep 
freeze units, strangely missing from 
the air, may seize their golden oppor- 
tunity. All in all, you can look for ex- 
citement here. 

19. The boom in home furnishings 
and appliances grows out of the 
boom in home building. Families 
have increased in prodigious numbers 
since 1946; there was a several year 
lag in the home-building program but 
that's all over now. April and May 
both were record-breaking months for 
homes going up. According to all in- 
dications, the rest of the }ear will be 
as strong or stronger. 



Giaritty behind 

at Lome 

Let's spend our Marshall Plan 
money building this country so 
strong and financially sound 
that other nations will of their 
own volition demand republican 
forms of government rather 
than seek security through com- 
munism. 

Let's lead the world by example, not 
by bribery or force. 

7&e /int THottk; Statcom 
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Advertisingwise, the greatest impor- 
tance of the home building craze is the 
effect on furnishings and appliances. 
But there are the U.S. Steels, the Johns- 
Vlanvilles who use the air and others 
who might. Some material shortages 
! may slow the home-building boom: 
lumber, cement, heating and radiation. 
None have reached a critical stage yet. 

I 20. Despite our peak in spendable 
income, all is not well in the cloth- 
ing field. Constantly rising costs 
coupled with a wool shortage are caus- 
ing distress. As in the soap field, where 
synthetic detergents are sweeping the 
field, in the clothing industry the syn- 
thetic fibres, rayons, orlon, nylon. Fi- 
bre V, are challenging the wools. 

In early summer. Textron Inc. dis- 
continued its men s wear operation 
with the explanation that constantly 
rising costs, widespread throughout the 
industry, forced its hand. 

Women's apparel, it seems, hasn't 
been well served by recent fashions. 
The demand isn't as enthusiastic as 
I economic conditions warrant, although 
recent months show a marked upturn 
in sales. Fur sales have been on the 
decline, but there's some hope that in- 
dustry advertising action mav mark an 
upward trend again. 

Children's shoe firms have taken to 
TV. Both International Shoe and Sun- 
dial Shoes are using network. Tom 
McAn Shoes is a hot prospect for spot 
radio this fall. 

Robert Hall will have a huskier-than- 
ever schedule this fall. Bond Clothes. 
Howard Clothes, and Trimount won t 
invest as much; but they're not over- 
looking any bets. 

21. The expectation that the ex- 
cise tax might be lifted, or halved, 
hasn't helped jewelry sales. In the 

watch field, the Swiss are giving the 
domestic firms quite a scare. Bulova 
will maintain its traditional advertis- 
ing leadership, both in radio and TV. 
sparked by its astute broadcast expert. 
Fritz Snyder. Benrus and Jacoby-Bcn- 
der (watch bands) show definite inter- 
est in spot. 

Sparked by radio, lighter sales have 
risen 1.000^ in 10 years. Imports 
threaten, but butane gas lighters 
(Brown & Bigelow. Stratford Pen. etc. > 
may save the day. Ronson. which dom- 
inates the field with S32,000,000 in 
sales during 1949, will start worrying 
next year. Its "press lighter ' patent 
runs out in 1952. 



Eversharp is most active in the razor 
field. It will continue on the air. The 
health of this field during the fourth 
quarter is linked partly to what hap- 
pens to the excise tax. partly to the 
push that manufacturers, distributors, 
and retailers put behind their luxury 
lines. 

22. Profits are expanding; busi- 
ness is exceptionally good in this 
field. One important advertising man- 
ager told SPONSOR that this year his 
firm is rubbing its eyes at its prosper- 
ity. 

Fire insurance placement has moved 
ahead by leaps and bounds since war's 
end. To add to the prosperity, rates 
have increased while fire losses have 
lessened, os they always do in good 
times. 

This is a great year for stock bro- 
kerage firms Hke Merrill Lynch. Pierce. 
Fenner & Beane. Don't be surprised if 
\ on find a few of the more daring bro- 
kerage houses experimenting with ra- 
dio and TV this year. They have the 
money to do it during 1950; they may 
not have in 1951. 

Auto finance companies are doing 
extremely well, reflecting high auto 
sales, larger unit loans (due to higher 
prices I, and increased auto insurance, 
including compulsory insurance in 
some states. 

In the life insurance field, firms like 
Prudential, Equitable, Vletropolitan 
can be counted on to reach their 
every-home prospect via radio and TV. 
They've done especially well in recent 
years with radio. 

23. The railroads are earning more 
money this year than last. Efficiency 
has been increased with greater use of 
diesel engines; freight rates are up. 
offsetting wage increases. Southern Pa- 
cific made $12,000,000 net the first five 
months of 1950. against $6,000,000 in 
the same 1949 period. The atmosphere 
is good for air advertising, particular- 
ly since the diverse lines seem to like 
the Railroad Hour. Railroads have 
been notoriously poor air advertisers, 
but the combination of the network 
hour, radio spot possibilities, and TV 
may draw them in. There's plenty of 
scrutiny of the visual medium in rail- 
road circles. 

Airlines should have an affinity for 
the air. but haven't. With coach serv- 
ice gaining favor, and calling for larg- 
er volume of traffic, advertising will be 
intensified. But air ad-managers seem 
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PLUS... 

a 14.8 Over-all Audience 
Increase Since 1949 

ANOTHER BONUS 
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Special merchandising 
department for extra 
promotion of sales. 
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FM 50,000 Watts 
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j x . . jet. 
Caroline Ellis 



Caroline Ellis, talented 15-year 
veteran radio personality, directs 
the KMBC-KFRM"HappyHome" 
women's commentary program. 
Gifted with a 
wonderful 
voice and a 
rich back- 
ground, Caro- 
line Ellis is one 
of the best 
known woman 
broadcasters. 
Repeatedly, 
her program 
has the highest rating of any wo- 
man's program in the Kansas City 
Primary Trade area. 

Caroline is sponsored by the 
Celanese Corporation of America, 
and has just completed a success- 
ful campaign in behalf of a re- 
gional advertiser, with seasonal 
business. 

Contact us, or any Free & Peters 
"Colonel"on her two availabilities! 

'Available Tuesday and Thursday. 



KM BC 

of Kansas City. 

K F R 

for Rural Kansas 



to have found the printed media trail, 
and lost radio and TV in the shuffle. 
Maybe fall 1950 will change that. 
There's a wide-open opportunity in ra- 
dio and TV for the airlines. 

The whole travel industn feels itself 
drawn to TV hecause of its visual ad- 
vantages. What it does about it for the 
present is questionable. 

Southern travel will he hea\ \ this 
fall and winter, 
newspaper, will push the idea. 



Advertising, inarnlj 



24. Books are in a slump. Maga- 
zines are finding the going rough, 

although new products like Quick are 
finding public favor. Both books and 
magazines have found radio an excel- 
lent antidote for a sales slump and are 
using the medium frequently and well. 
Magazines like Holiday, Ladies' Home 
Journal and Saturday Evening Post 
merchandise regularly via the air. Mac- 
Fadden Publications are experts, too. 
In the book field. Doubleday. Simon & 
Schuster, and man) others have found 
radio a highl) effective direct-sales me- 
dium. 

Movies are experimenting with TV. 
and so far have found in ISew Haven 
and Philadelphia that teaser campaigns 
on TV have a revitalizing effect on at- 
tendance. Much more activity will be 
seen as the movie industn struggles to 
emerge from its doldrums. 

25. It's turning into a buyer's mar- 
ket. Until last year the farmer couldn't 
get a new - tractor without waiting a 
period of from four to six months. 
With production up and the peak post- 
war demand past, farm equipment 
manufacturers didn't do too well early 
this year. But sales are good this sum- 
mer. 

With farm income three times pre- 
war, and enormous liquid savings, the 
opportunities are there. But now the 
farmer is picking and choosing — a sit- 
uation made to order for advertising. 

Man) studies have revealed the par- 
tiality that the farmer shows for radio. 
In T\ areas he's gone in for viewing, 
too. But his radio loyalty doesn't wa- 
ver; he depends on it for dail) stock 
reports, weather reports, and many 
other services, not to mention enter- 
tainment. It's a wonder that some deep 
freeze manufacturer doesn't cash in on 
his preference for the medium. 

This fall Allis-Chalmers, Internation- 
al Harvester, Keystone Steel and Wire 
ma; find company in their own field 
as thev beam toward the farmer. 
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Wheeling (W.Va.) 1 
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H Market 
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WTRF 
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High Hoopers (Avg. 24. 5) 

Low Cost 
The ECONOMICAL way to 
SELL 

The Wheeling Market 
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THE WALKER CO. 
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Affiliate of the 
Liberty Broadcasting System 

In Los Angeles you hear Major 

League Baseball first on KALI 

For data on other firsts ask 

KALI 425 E. Green St. 
Pasadena 1, California 

RYan 1-7149 SYcamore 6-5327 

Call Representative Schepp Reiner Company. 
II W. 42 Street. New York — Bryant 9-5221 
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Fall trends 

We've been working osertime on 
factfinding for this Fall Facts Issue. 
Many of the facts and trends we un- 
covered seemed inevitable; others bit 
us with the impact of an ice-cold show- 
er on a hot day. Out of the host of 
facts we've collected for this sponsor 
and agency indoctrinating session here 
are some that stand out: 

1 1 I There won't be any dearth of 
nighttime radio this fall. There will 
be fewer expensive nighttime network 
shows: but there will be just as much 
network time sold . . . more national 
spot sponsorship than ever before. 

(2) The several hundred radio sta- 
tions that get the bulk of national spot 
business will find themselves with ear- 
lier morning (marginal time) nation- 
al sponsors than heretofore. Their big 



job will be to find time for all the im- 
portant advertisers who want to use 
their facilities, morning, afternoon, 
and night. 

(3) Don't worry about getting on 
NBC-T\ or CBS-TV this fall. Their 
sponsorable hours are jammed practi- 
cally solid. Of course, there's always 
the chance that somebody will change 
his plans. DuMont and ABC-TV look 
like sellouts, too. 

(4) Individual stations will feature 
many more participation (multiple 
sponsor) radio programs, often on the 
advice of their national representatives. 
If your campaign calls for inclusion in 
participations, don't overlook the as- 
sistance that the individual station can 
give in integrating your commercial 
into the shows. 

(5) You may find it hard to clear 
time on network stations; remember 
that many independent stations are do- 
ing a grand job of holding and increas- 
ing nighttime as well as daytime radio 
audienees. For some assignments 
they're the best to use under any cir- 
cumstances . . . but the ones you pick 
must be carefully checked by your 
timebuyers. 

(6) If you're interested in spot TV 
this fall, your best advice is to call in 
the TV national repiesentatives and ex- 
plain your problem. 

Local opportunity for sponsors 

The recent Printers' Ink analysis of 
1949 advertising expenditures, com- 
piled by Hans Zeisel of McCann-Erick- 



son. points up an excellent advertising 
opportunity for local sponsors. 

While newspapers rang up the whop- 
ping total of §1,440,000,000 in local 
advertising, radio registered only 
§244,600,000— or a ratio of roughly 
6 to 1. 

As Maurice Mitchell, Director of the 
Broadcast Advertising Bureau, has 
pointed out, local and regional mer- 
chants and their advertising agencies, 
wedded to the traditional concept that 
newspapers are their staple advertising 
medium, have more often than not 
closed their eyes to the radio facilities 
in their communities. 

Yet there are nearly 2 ; 000 standard 
(AM) radio stations and some 900 
FM stations daily pouring their pro- 
graming into close to lOO^'o of all the 
homes in your market. The aggregate 
effect, according to a 1948 nation-wide 
survey by Fortune, is a preference for 
radio in the average U. S. home far 
ahead of the second recreational fa- 
vorite. The ARBI point-of-sale sur- 
veys of sales effectiveness, newspapers 
vs. radio (see Air Power section in this 
issue) credit radio with bringing in 
twice the traffic, nearly three times the 
dollar sales of newspapers. 

Here's our fall suggestion to local 
advertisers: competition is growing. 
You can use a fresh approach in your 
advertising. Challenge your local sta- 
tion to produce a campaign that will 
show more results per dollar than you 
are getting via other media. 



Applause 



They all pitched in 

In 1946, when the idea of a maga- 
zine named sponsor was being aired, 
everyone said "great! ' But there was 
always a reservation: would national 
advertisers, agencies, networks, repre- 
sentatives, and others in the field co- 
operate to provide the down-to-earth 
facts and figures in which SPONSOR 
said it would specialize? 

Todav, four years later, the indus- 
trv know s how effectivelv sponsor has 
dispelled the aura of mystery that has 
kept man) an advertiser from using 
the air media. It hasn't always been 
eas\. and v\e've tread on many a toe. 
But no longer is broadcast advertising 
the great unknown. Not only SPONSOR, 
but oilier advertising trade publica- 



tions, are profiting b\ the increasing 
willingness of advertisers to tell what 
they're doing, why. and to what effect. 

In our opinion, this Fall Facts Is- 
sue is the crowning example to date of 
the growing tendency to share infor- 
mation about broadcast advertising. 
The wealth of guidance contained in 
ibis issue is by courtesy of a host of 
national advertisers, key agency exec- 
utives, national station representatives, 
transcription firms, TV services, sta- 
tion managers. They gave freely 
(sometimes against their self-interests) 
to sponsor's 10 reporters whose job it 
was to gather, evaluate, and interpret. 
If you profit bv the issue, you can 
credit the '"exchange-of-information 
concept." 

We can't name all who generoush 



contributed to this buyers' briefing 
project : but we'd be remiss if we 
didn't list the following: Tom Flana- 
gan. Jerry Bess, H. Preston Peters, 
George Abrams, Maurice Mitchell. Bill 
Ryan. Henry Clochessy, John Blair. 
Mike Dann. R. D. Partridge. Tom Sla- 
ter, Jack Van Volkenburg. Joe Weed, 
Linnea Nelson, Gerald Lyons, Ade 
Hub, Joe Bloom, Ed Madden. Bob Kel- 
ler, Duke Rorabaugh, Art Nielsen. 
Louis Engel, Ed Grunwald. Ted Ober- 
felder, Paul Raymer, Fred Ziv, Cy 
Langlois. Ted Cott, Jake Evans, Dan 
Denenholz, Harry Feeney, Les Biebl. 
Frank Zuzulo, Hans Zeisel, Carl Burk- 
land. Art Donegan, Bert Sehwartz, 
Robert McFadyen. Lance Ballou. Har- 
per Carraine. Ed Reeve. Jose di Do- 
natio. 
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